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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as contaniny © 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


“A Crisis in the Life of the Universalist Church Has Arrived’’ 


This editorial comments on Dr. Tomlinson’s ar- 
ticle, ““To Our Friends the Critics,” which appears on 
page 1106 of this issue. We urge our readers to read 
the article before they read the editorial. 

The Editor. 


CRISIS in the life of the Universalist Church 
has arrived.” “The hour has struck.” It ds 
time “‘for us to decide whether our church shall 

continue as an honored and loved Christian institu- 
tion” —a Christian institution which means what it 
says about Christian unity, or a moribund sect dying 
of dry rot whose mouthings about “unity” are but 
“sounding brass.’”’ We say this in no unkind spirit, 
but because of our honest but unhappy conviction that 
our friends who oppose the adoption of the Free Church 
principle fail to sense the tragic logic of their posi- 
tion. 

Elsewhere in this issue Dr. Tomlinson sums up 
his opposition to the Free Church. In its spirit this 
article is honest and outspoken, and for that we ad- 
mire it. The article is the outgrowth of Dr. Tomlin- 
son’s long devotion to and love for the Universalist 
Church, but its content, we believe, misinterprets some 
of the facts at issue, overlooks others, and is filled 
throughout with unreasoning fear. 

Dr. Tomlinson asserts that the report of the 
Joint Commissions is “narrowly conceived.” In a 
word, the Free Church is but another exclusive com- 
bine of self-conscious liberals smitten with a superiority 
complex. “It makes no decent. recognition of the 
fact that there are thousands of liberals in the so- 
called Orthodox churches.”’ Right here at the start 
Dr. Tomlinson’s zeal forces him to take leave of facts. 
He completely overlooks the significant statement in 
the preamble to the constitution of the proposed Free 

-Church which says, “‘We seek closer cooperation with 
others of like purpose.”” In the long debate on this 
proposition it has been repeatedly brought out that 
this means cooperative association to the fullest degree 
with denominations and church organizations other 
than the Unitarians and Universalists. In fact the 
entire Free Church proposition has consistently aimed 
at opening the way to “‘a larger and more inclusive 
fellowship of liberals . . . . which might be far more 
effective than a merger of only the Unitarian and Uni- 


versalist denominations.” (From the Joint Report.) 

Dr. Tomlinson fears also that the result of this 
association will be that “where now there are two lib- 
eral churches in a community there will be one.” 
This would indeed be bad. We are in complete 
agreement with the writer in feeling that if such 
should be the case it would be useless to continue to 
graduate liberal ministers. This is not, however, the 
aim of the Free Church Association, nor is there any- 
thing anywhere in the proposed constitution which 
even suggests such a policy. We, for one, believe 
firmly that in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out 
of a thousand, two churches are better than one in a 
community. We should oppose any ill conceived 
sentimental wave of local church unions if that ever 
came to pass. This, however, is not contemplated in 
the Free Church constitution. What is contemplated, 
and what is specifically recommended by the Joint 
Commissions, is the union of projects that can be 
better carried out in common than apart, such as re- 
ligious education, joint institutes, publications and 
publishing houses, ete. (A complete list of these 
appears in the Joint Report.) 

Finally, Dr. Tomlinson thinks that there has been 
attempted suppression of opposition to the Joint Re- 
port. We have not been able to detect it. This 
feeling we believe springs out of Dr. Tomlinson’s fear 
(a good old Universalist complex, but overworked) 
that someone in some concealed and illegitimate seat 
of authority is trying to steal our spiritual democracy. 
But if he will read again carefully the constitution of 
the proposed Free Church, he will perceive that it is 
shot through and through with safeguards for local 
church autonomy and denominational and interde- 
nominational democracy. Cherished names are to be 
preserved, funds are to be kept intact, and local 
churches now doing valuable work are to be encouraged 
to continue as of old. What we have here is an openly 
avowed honest association of Free Churches which in 
itself constitutes a standing invitation to “others of 
like purpose” to unite with us in this association “‘to 
serve mankind in the spirit of mutual good will.” 
Surely this is the essence of Christianity. 

In his conclusion Dr. Tomlinson says that “the 
hour has struck for us to decide whether our church 
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shall continue as an honored and loved Christian in- 
stitution or link up with those who openly and de- 
fiantly declare that the time is past for believing in 
God.” The issue here involved is a matter of opinion. 
Dr. Tomlinson has a perfect right to his opinion. We 
think it a terrible misreading of the spirit of the Chris- 
tian evangel. We are theistic. We know many hu- 
manists, and we respect and love them for their in- 
tegrity and manhood. Most of them are better Chris- 
tians than we. None of them have we ever known to 
take a boastful, sophomoric attitude toward belief in 
God. Quite contrary to believing that the Free 
Church would be tainted by including within its fel- 
lowship those called humanists, we are convinced that 
any church fellowship would be enriched by the in- 
clusion of the humanists we know. 

All of Dr. Tomlinson’s objections rest back on one 
of his opening statements. ‘Some of us,” he says, 
“have given years to this matter of Christian unity. 
And we have come to feel that it is one of the reasons 
why we are not enthusiastic over the joint report.” 
Just so. Years of fruitless talk without action have 
produced indifference that in turn engendered fear and 
opposition. Verily, Dr. Tomlinson, ‘‘a crisis in the 
life of the Universalist Church has arrived.” The 
question is: Shall we continue until we talk ourselves 
to inglorious death, or shall we revitalize our flagging 
loyalties by courageous action based on faith in the 
integrity and sincerity of our Unitarian friends and 
belief in our mission to spread the gospel of the unity 
of the Christian spirit? 

The Free Church opens a way to constructive 
action. We are for it! 

* * 


MORE SEVERE PENALTIES OR SWIFTER AND 
SURER CONVICTIONS ? 

N times of crises most of us’ have an unhappy 
tendency to take leave of our rational senses and 
seek refuge from trouble through the medium of 

the first thing our emotions and our prejudices suggest. 
This perhaps accounts for, though it does not excuse, 
the growing demand for flogging as a punishment for 
crime. Neither this proposed deterrent to crime nor 
any other unusually severe punishment proposed will 
help us out of our “crime wave.” The very fact that 
such antiquated methods are proposed, when it can 
be easily shown that crime never has decreased as 
punishment increased in severity, indicate the folly 
of the new whipping post demands. 

We trust that the commission investigating crime 
will give little heed to the suggestions of various police 
officers that the whipping post be restored. Such a 
policy would not only fail to have the desired results in 
the case of the criminal, but it would have a brutalizing 
effect both on those who administered it and on the 
public generally. 

Indeed, we are convinced that the failure of the 
Baumes laws in New York State ought to give elo- 
quent answer to the mooted question of whether in- 
creased severity of punishment decreases crime. We 
have not been able to detect any noticeable decrease 
of crime in New York since the passage of those ill- 
advised laws. 

Crime is too complicated a problem to be solved 


by any oneremedy. At bottom it is the by-product of 
our collective iniquity. Our universal greed for ma- 
terial gain and our peculiar American desire to get the 
good things of life easily and quickly contribute to the 
growth of crime. Our complete failure to prevent the 
propagation of the mentally and physically unfit 
insures the existence of a class that naturally turns to 
crime in an acquisitive society. On top of all this we 
have reared up a cumbersome legal system overloaded 
with technical obstructions that make apprehension 
and conviction for crime most difficult. Every possible 
handicap faces the honest and earnest prosecuting at- 
torney. Thus punishment for crime is a most un- 
certain and in many cases an improbable eventuality 
for the criminal. That this more than sporting chance 
of getting off scot free is a great crime promoter is 
obvious. 

What we need, therefore, is not severer penalties 
for crime, but swifter and surer execution of the penal- 
ties already provided. This reform, plus a sensible 
and honestly administered law providing for steriliza- 
tion of the mentally and physically unfit, and a repudi- 
ation of dollar chasing by the respectable and the privileged 
classes, would, we venture to suggest, help mightily to 
solve the crime problem. 


* * 


THIS IS THE NEW DEAL 


O much bad news has come out of Chicago in re- 
cent years that it is a great pleasure to record 
what happened in a Chicago court recently, 

when a garment company applied for an injunction 
against its striking workers. More important, how- 
ever, is the incident in revealing that the spirit of 
the National Recovery Administration does do fine 
things. 

When this company applied for its injunction 
Judge Harry M. Fisher denied the plea, and (as the 
saying goes) ‘“‘read the riot act’’ to the petitioners. 
Testimony revealed not only that the employees had 
been receiving from $3.00 to $5.50 for a fifty to sixty 
hour week, but also that they had been forced to punch 
cards indicating that they finished work at five o’clock 
while, in fact, they worked on much longer. Judge 
Fisher declared that these things “violate the spirit 
and purpose of the National Recovery Act.” In 


_ handing down his decision the Judge said: 


A court of equity will not lend its aid to protect a 
business that can survive only if its proprietors oppress 
their workers by conduct contrary to equity. The 
question is whether the complainant comes into court 
with clean hands. Unfair wages, unreasonable hours of 
labor and unhealthy working conditions are directly 
connected with this suit. True, the conduct of an em- 
ployer which causes a lawful strike does not justify 
lawlessness on the part of strikers. But in equity the 
complainant’s own hands must be clean if he is to pre- 
vail against those who injure him. 


The court then ordered the petitioner to institute | , 


a forty-hour week, to pay a minimum wage of $12.00, 


and to abide by whatever code may be adopted for | 


the garment industry. 

Here is a real victory both for labor and for capi- 
tal, and it is significant that it occurs within an in- 
dustry long notorious for unjust “sweatshop” prac- 
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tices. It is a great victory for labor struggling against 
unjust and inhuman conditions. It is not less a vic- 
tory for those decent employers who have long had to 
struggle against the unfair practices of ruthless and 
unmoral competitors. 

This 7s the new deal in action. True, ‘one 
swallow doesn’t make a summer,” but one straw will 
show which way the wind is blowing. 


* * 


GOSSIP 


ECAUSE her neighbors gossiped too much a 
woman up in Maine now lies desperately ill 
and “‘on the verge of a complete nervous break- 

down,” her doctor says. Last January this woman’s 
husband died. She was alone with him and a terrific 
storm was raging which prevented getting a doctor 
from the mainland to their island home. Two days 
later the man was buried. Shortly thereafter tongues 
began to wag, and they continued until a vast net- 
work of conflicting and in some cases fantastic tales 
was circulating. Finally the prosecuting attorney 
was moved to investigate the affair. An autopsy on 
the dead man’s body finally cleared his widow. But 
the whole sorry affair has wrecked the health of this 
woman. 

We don’t know that this dreadful exhibition of 
human depravity is a by-product of the Costello 
case, but we suspect it is. In these days of almost in- 
stant transmission of the daily news the harmful effect 
of a murder trial is greatly increased. We do know 
that this thing is a direct product of the unlovely 
human capacity for believing the worst about one’s 
fellows and spreading that worst by baneful conjecture 
and innuendo. The total number of lives thus blasted 
by gossip is beyond calculation, but every one knows 
that it is a very large number. 

We recommend to all our ministers that once a 
year they preach a good straight-from-the-shoulder 
sermon on that grand Old Testament text, ‘Thou 
shalt not go up and down as a tale bearer among my 
people.” 


* * 


SIMPLE ARITHMETIC 


OUR hundred thousand factory workers were 
added to the growing ranks of the re-employed 
during July, according to the Department of 

Labor figures. The same authority also reports a total 
re-employment of one million one hundred thousand 
during the last four months. This is indeed cheering 
news. These are figures pleasant to contemplate. 
They indicate the beginnings of a real recovery. 

Not so pleasant but as important to contemplate 
are the contrasting percentages of increase in pay rolls 
and food prices throughout the country. Pay rolls 
increased seven and nine-tenths percent. Food 
prices advanced eight and three-tenths percent. If 
other commodity prices have a similar lead on the pay 
roll the recovery program may “help business” but 
it will certainly leave the worker “in the hole.” The 
lag of wages behind prices is an old, old story, but in 
human terms it is a tragic story. It means perpetual 
slavery to debts never quite caught up. It means 
inability of the working man (however prudent and 


industrious) to build up savings against sickness and 
old age. 

That the leaders of the Recovery Administration 
hope to close this old gap between income and outgo 
we have no doubt. That they succeed we fervently 
pray. Success in this so necessary project will not 
come without more generous cooperation than some of 
the big business interests have been showing. The 
hard-boiled attitude of the steel people and some of 
the coal operators may not wreck the recovery pro- 
gram. A business revival may come in spite of these 
gentlemen. But until the pay roll equals the rent, the 
grocer’s bill, the tailor’s bill, the doctor’s bill and the 
modest savings account deposit, there will be no new 


deal for the great majority of our citizens. 
* * 


THE KELLOGG PACT FIVE YEARS AFTER 


UST five years ago (Sept. 1, 1928) we recorded in 
our editorial columns the signing of the Paris 
treaty for the outlawry of war. We then ex- 

pressed our belief in the value of the treaty as an aid 
in the prevention of war. We pointed out that 
“every treaty signed means more than it used to 
because of the growth of a public opinion of man- 
kind.” 

Alas, for even our modest hopes for a more peace- 
ful world because of that treaty! The “public opinion 
of humanity”’ in which we expressed our hopeful con- 
fidence five years ago has turned to ever narrower 
and narrower nationalism, and nowhere more than in 
these United States. We still talk peace, but we have 
launched the greatest and most sinister post-war naval 
armaments race. Unless the peace lovers of the 
country get on the job right soon and arouse the 
consciences and create an intelligent public opinion 
on the subject of preparing for war while declaring for 
peace, the Kellogg Pact will, in the not too distant 
future, become just another ‘‘scrap of paper.” 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


One of our social critics is quoted as saying that 
the new beer is ‘‘a brutal insult to the palates and the 
kidneys of the American people.” We don’t know 
about the palate part of it, but from scientific testi- 
mony we have been led to believe that any beer is 
an insult to the human kidneys. 


The Budget Bureau estimates that the Presi- 
dent’s government bureau reorganization will save 
five million dollars this year. This is a tidy sum to 


‘ help pay for the new battleships, but where’s the 


saving? 


General Johnson says, “This is no time to save 
money.” That makes us feel better, General. We've 
often wondered why we couldn’t save anything lately. 


Churches are responsible for the propagation of 
the most important codes in the world, the Mosaic 
code and the Golden Rule. 


The busiest man in the parish is usually the best 
man to get as a teacher for that difficult class of adoles- 
cent boys. 
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Signs of Promise 


Robert Cummins 


N an old Book we are told of certain men, wise 
men of the Orient they were called, who saw a 
star and followed it to the cradle of a new-born 
iS hope. Ancient shepherds of the hills they 

were—men who saw the signs of promise, visions in 
the night time, stars of hope. Theirs was a simple, 
practical faith which led them to act; and all of us 
know the familiar story of what happened—the dis- 
covery, the great reward for following the star. 

The heavenly lights of hope do seem to be ob- 
secured by an over-abundance of storm-clouds just 
now; the sky seems dark and foreboding. Sensational 
discoveries in science, history, philosophy, philology, 
and so on, have been made, yet our once comfortable 
world seems to be a welter of chaotic unrest and radical 
change. Many of the long established ethical and 
social sanctions have broken down and new adventures 
are under way in the realm of morality. Our social 
system itself, which we thought so secure, has been 
threatened alarmingly, and it may be on the verge of 
a greater collapse than it suffered even in the years from 
1914 to 1918. Almost none of us dares prophesy the 
outcome of our present economic trends; and we thus 
feel entirely justified in saying that the storm-clouds 
do appear to be gathering thick and fast over our 
heads. 

But in this feeling we must exercise due caution, 
for the weather-forecaster’s job is an uncertain and 
hazardous one. The weather has been pretty rough 
recently and extremely uncertain. To predict meant 
to gamble with one’s reputation. There have been 
heat-waves and floods and earthquakes (in more than 
one sense of the word). And because it is so much 
easier to float downward with the stream than it is to 
swim upward against it, there has been an over-pro- 
duction of participants in the recently popular indoor 
sport of muckraking. Every aspect of life from gang- 
dom to the church has served as a shuttlecock; but 
the sport is a dangerous one, more so to the onlooker, 
possibly, than to the participant. 

It is frequently amazing to note how perfectly 
history repeats itself. Henry Ford called history 
“the bunk,” but his ilk are no longer popularly re- 
garded as official mouthpieces of divine revelation. 
The fact remains that history does repeat itself at 
rare intervals with shocking thoroughness. Paul 
brings to a close his delightful “Lyric of Love” (that 
famed 13th chapter of 1 Corinthians) with the words, 
“Thus there abideth,” and the writer to the Hebrews 
speaks of ‘“‘those things which cannot be shaken.”’ 
The world of Paul and this writer to the Hebrews, 
like our world today, had been torn up by its roots, 
and people were very naturally wondering what would 
remain after the cataclysm was ended. These two 
men in their day, like certain people in our day, were 
attempting to answer these popular queries. 

Moses sent out twelve carefully chosen men to 
make a survey of a strange and hostile country, and of 
these only two reported favorably, yet time proved 
this minority report to be correct. Elijah sent out 

his servant to look for some sign of the life-giving 


rain that would put to an end those three awful years 
of starving and thirst in the desert. The servant 
kept reporting, “There is nothing,” and it took Elijah’s 
determined ‘‘Go again” three times, before the ser- 
vant sighted the tiny cloud of hope which lingered 
faintly just over the horizon. 

Wise men who have traveled the tortuous path- 
ways of this life and who have been able to discern 
the “stars of hope’”’ in the night sky are the spiritual 
descendants of those early Bedouin shepherds who 
saw and followed the Bethlehem-.Star. They are the 
persons whose zeal for adventure has imbued them 
with a faith in the heavenly lights—an assurance of 
better things. Wzse men are forever seeing these 
flashes of hope across beclouded heavens; while others, 
not so wise, possibly, with eyes cast down see only the 
dull, brown earth beneath their feet. It is the wise 
men of humanity who have led and are leading the 
race forward; for when hope dies progress is unknown; 
when eager expectation enters the tomb, creative and 
noble activity soon follow. 

Some folks never see the signs of promise. Their 
eyes fail to envision the braver, brighter future; for 
the eye can reflect only the inner light of the seer. 
These otherwise good folk do not take journeys into 
the mountains of moral expectation, or into the desert- 
quiet of spiritual longing. What dreams they dream, 
what visions in the morning, are dreams and visions 
only, soon to be swallowed up by earth’s shadows. 
They miss a great deal; the best of life passes them by; 
and the world moves on by the impulse of those who 
do see the stars of promise and press on. 

Just what ability do we have to catch the spirit 
of these holy seers of the ages? What are the stars 
of hope in owr beclouded night sky? Do we see them? 
Shall we follow? Look carefully with me. 

The first, I should say, is that this universe of 
ours is a lawful universe, in which every action has its 
equal reaction, every cause its logical effect, in which 
both natural and spiritual laws avail. 

“Consider that everything which happens hap- 
pens justly,’ said Marcus Aurelius. “If thou ob- 
servest carefully, thou wilt find it to be so. Ido not 
say only with respect to the continuity of the series of 
things, but with respect to what is just.”” If the world 
is not to revert to the same primeval chaos from which 
it took its rise, it is unavoidable that the moral and 
the spiritual as well as the physical universe will 
follow the laws of cause and effect. 

We are often too prone, I think, to liken our 
order to some gigantic building erected upon too feeble 


a framework, causing the beams and girders to buckle || | 


and ultimately to collapse beneath their burden. The 
comparison is, however, an inaccurate one. An order 
is not built; it grows. Scientists tell us the world is 
developing, rather than wearing away. So also in 
the spiritual sphere. Could any more triumphant 
demonstration of this truth be made than the very 
events which have gone to make up these past two or 
more decades? Moral and spiritual laws are not being 
cast aside, any more than physical laws are failing. 
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Only that which functions unlawfully perishes, not 
that which operates in accord with the laws, or the 
laws themselves. 

The attention which the Greeks and Romans 
paid to war accounts in a large measure for the down- 
fall of the civilization they built. The self-same em- 
phasis can cause the downfall of ours, and for the 
identical reason. It is a great pity that the pre- 
historic dinosaurs did not survive to be teachers of our 
modern advocates of ‘‘preparedness.”’ 

If, between 1914 and 1918, the peoples of the 
earth could enter upon such a holocaust of foul pas- 
sions and wholesale murders, and for four years keep 
up the miserable business until we were all ready to 
drop from sheer exhaustion, if, I say, we could do this 
and not experience some reaction, then whatever the 
power may be that motivates life operates unlawfully 
and without even human integrity. But there has 
been a reaction, you see, and for this reason we believe 
the universe of law still stands. 

Yet there is a deeper, an even more fundamental, 
truth portrayed in the present trend of events. It is 
the value of mutuality, the law of “each for all and 
all for each.”’ The doctrine of nationalism is dying 
Just as surely as is the religious doctrine of infallibility 
or creedal exclusiveness. Noman can live “unto him- 
self alone,’ nor can a nation. We are discovering, 
rather in spite of ourselves possibly, that we shall 
have to look out for our ‘“‘neighbors,’”’ whether they be 
Americans or Russians; that we shall have to “‘bear 
one another’s burdens,’ whether we be rich or poor; 
that we shall have to practice the Golden Rule, whether 
we be Christians or Mohammedans—if we are to live. 
That nation which “taketh the sword”’ is the very na- 
tion that “perisheth’ by it. If we propose to build 
tariff walls against the produce of other nations, we 
will do well to anticipate the very logical consequence, 
which will be just what it has been in our case—tariff 
walls erected against us. If banks gamble with the 
funds of their depositors, the chances are that their 
doors will be closed. If you and I buy the produce of 
child labor and sweat-shop drudgery, we cut off the 
legitimate occupation and income of properly qualified 
adults, and make the purchase by them of our produce 
impossible. We’ve got to comply with the law, for 
the “wages of sin is death’—and why not? God 
“knoweth the way of the righteous, but the way of the 
ungodly shall perish.” 

One of the several books that have marked a 
change in my thinking was Prof. R. H. Tawney’s “‘Ac- 
quisitive Society.” It brought home to me, as 
nothing had up to then, how disastrously men strive, 
especially when they mount the ladder of self-ag- 
grandizement by using the backs of their fellows as 
the rounds of the ladder. Ruthless competition, 
struggle and exploitation, are symbols of a course that 
runs in a vicious circle, until, like the boomerang, it 
comes back to strike us in the face when we least ex- 
pect it. We have discovered to our sorrow, perhaps, 
that it only ‘“pays’’ to strive lawfully; but we need to 
realize still more that any other course won’t work at 
all. ; 
All that is best in human instinct, knowledge, in- 
telligence and experience corresponds with those 
qualities of character and personality which Jesus 
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said would abide: righteousness, sacrifice, justice, 
mercy and love. He said that these are the “fulfill- 
ment of the law.” If it takes the “university of hard 
knocks” to get this truth over to us, well and good. 
But haven’t we advanced sufficiently far, both in- 
tellectually and spiritually, to recognize ‘“‘the laws’ 
and to co-operate with them? I feel we have, and be- 
cause I feel this way I choose to call that recognition 
and that will to co-operate a “star of hope,” “sign of 
promise.” Let us call a halt to our prayers at the 
“Wailing Wall’ of Fate and put ourselves, as individ- 
uals, directly to the task of striving with certain of 
those laws which we know to be abiding. 

Sir Isaac Newton said, “Every action is met by 
an equal counter reaction;’’ Jesus said, “As ye mete it 
shall be meted unto you;” the Universalist profession 
of faith has always held to the “certainty of just 
retribution;’’ and we believe that these sources are 
sound. Thisis a lawful universe. 

The second “star of promise” we discern through 
the rifts in the clouds has to do with our new sense of 
responsibility. People can no longer weaken to the 
fatal infatuation of letting “George do it,” nor can 
they any longer be indifferent to doing it themselves. 
One’s conviction of one’s own responsibility is a vital 
conviction, for it is, after all, “as a man thinketh” 
that “he is.”” We are the hands and the feet of God; 
and we shall never be what we ought to be until we 
ourselves learn to stand squarely upon our own two 
feet and say, “Thisis my job. J can doit and J will.” 
We are the saviors of men; and heaven itself waits 
upon our efforts. 

Man is moving in the direction of discovering 
himself. This is a new endeavor in a virgin field. It 
is one of those “undiscovered countries’ we read 
about. All the pioneering adventures of the past, 
wonderful and thrilling as they have been, will be as 
child’s play compared with this adventure; for the 
faculties of the soul are scarcely to be recognized as 
yet. They are still in the horse and buggy stage. 
But psychology and religion are on the right track; 
and too many marvelous evidences of adjustment and 
transformation have been made with what would 
have been otherwise useless, tragic and malicious 
lives to say that this is not true. ‘Know thyself.” 
“To thine own self be true, and it must follow as the 
night the day thou canst not then be false to any 
man.” 

And the last “star” I shall mention is the one 
which points to the cradle of a new born life. The 
agonies of this particular epoch are but the birth- 
throes of an old civilization, groaning and travailing 
that its life may be transmitted to the new. 

Was there ever a more thrilling period in which 
to live? I can’t find another in all history in which 
I would sooner cast my life. I can see more, hear 
more, appreciate more, than any one of my progenitors. 
Just think of it: I am only thirty-five years old, but I 
have seen a war such as dwarfed all previous wars into 
insignificance. I have witnessed the utter destruc- 
tion of three mighty empires—of the Hohenzollerns, 
the Hapsburgs and the Romanoffs. I have seen the 
social upheaval in Russia, the most gigantic of its 
kind ever undertaken; then in rapid succession, fol 
lowed similar upheavals in Turkey, Mexico and Spain 


I have seen the reaction of Italian Fascism and the 
reversion to German Hitlerism. I have lived among 
and watched at first hand the rebirth of the great 
empires of the Far East—China, Japan, Siam and 
India, with their millions of people. I have lived 
during the rise of economic despotism and its reign 
of wild luxury, and now the impending collapse of 
that same one-time triumphant economic despotism, 
with its consequent aftermath of devastating depres- 
sion. Iam a contemporary with Sun Yat Sen, Trot- 
sky, Stalin, Lenin, Mussolini, Hitler, Wilson, Briand, 
Streseman, MacDonald, Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, 
Albert Einstein, Henri Bergson, Eugene Debs, Karl 
Liebknechy, Romain Rolland, Jane Addams, Helen 
Keller. I have grown up with modern industry, with 
scientific discovery, with public education, with city 
planning, with rapid transportation and intercom- 
munication, comfort and health and culture. Can 
you think of a time when life could have been so full, 
so eventful, so rich, so thrilling? Why, it’s an ad- 
venture I wouldn’t miss. 

Yet the period which lies between those shepherds 
of the hills who saw and followed the Bethlehem Star 
and this present time will be but a “dark age” as 
compared with the new era just being born. We have 
to imagine eternity and infinity to put ourselves in 
the right mood for understanding our particular place 
in history. Fora mere three hundred thousand years 
man has been on this little earth of ours; we have 
known him for only one hundred generations—that’s 
all. He is an infant, for the earth itself, we are told, 
is at least two billions of years old. 

Biology proves that all nature changes, evolution 


being not only. change but change for the better.. 


Psychology proves that human nature changes, and 
can be made to change for the better. Astronomy 
proves that we should not speak of “‘this old earth”’ 
but, rather, of “this young earth,” and Sir James Jeans 
assures us that man has at least a million million years 
to look forward to. Really, we ought to cheer up. 
We have a long time ahead of us—time in which we 
may learn to abide by those laws which govern our- 
selves, our dealings with our fellows and with the 
universe in which we live. 

Alchemy and astrology are now regarded as 
superstitions; yet they were the mothers of modern 
chemistry and astronomy. We have made sad mis- 
takes during these “dark ages,” but we are not going 
to use these mistakes for a camp-site any more than 
we are going to hold to truth in alchemy and astrology. 
We are going to use them as a spring-board, a place to 
jump from. 

This realization that we are now entering upon a 
new life is another bright star in the galaxy of hopes, 
for it means added vigor, eagerness, anticipation, 
zest and zeal. 

I believe it is going to be an age when people will 
place a higher value upon the simpler ways of living, 
the nobler traits of character, and those factors in 
personality which have always remained ‘“‘unshaken.”’ 
I must quote from Marcus Aurelius again. ‘Very little 
indeed,” said he, “is necessary for living a happy life. 
Thou seest how few the things are, the which if a man 
lays hold of, he is able to live a life which flows in quiet, 
and is like the existence of the gods.”” How cheap and 


tawdry was much of that life which we lived during 
our so-called “prosperity era.’”’ We were taken up to 
the mountain-tops and offered ‘‘all the kingdoms of 
this world,” but instead of recognizing the temptation 
as Jesus did, we proceeded to purchase the entire 
layout, if it meant mortgaging the whole of our earthly 
existence to doit. We built of straw and stubble, and 
the storm of trial has blown the whole structure into 
the tree-tops. Now we all may have less: but we are 
going to be more. 

And I believe, too, that the new age will be an 
age when vulgarity will not be looked upon as a virtue 
and sophistication as a substitute for culture. Cul- 
tivated cynicism, disillusionment, hardness and self- 
interest are passe; these are the loads that have bent 
our backs and turned our black hairs gray. We are 
going to stand shoulder to shoulder, you and I and the 
other fellow, and say with old Epictetus, “It is dif- 
ficulties which show what men are.” We are learning 
to share the common lot, and discovering to our sur- 
prise that in such sharing there is no disgrace. 

Yes, I believe this is the time of all times to be 
alive. We are the very first of a new era. And it 
rests very largely with us, I am sure, to shape this era 
as we will. 

Let us pray, then, for that inner light which will 
enable us to see these “stars of hope,” and for a keen 
sense of hearing that we may rightly direct our course 
by the quiet inner voice, and for intelligence and cour- 
age to press on, like the wise men of the ages, until 
we achieve the full realization of our quest. 

This is a lawful universe in which we are re- 
sponsible. We are just now adventuring through the 
wide portal of a new-born life. 


* * * 


I BELIEVE IN THE GOOD BROWN EARTH 
I believe in the good brown earth 
From which all loveliness has birth, 
The fecund earth of corn and wheat, 
Echoing to the marching feet 
Of rains and snows, and shaded under 
By grey tumultuous clouds of thunder. 
I believe in mountain weather, 
In gravitation’s stretching tether 
That pulls us back from lambent stars, 
That draws us back from perilous moons, 
To sweet fern at the pasture bars 
And the quietness of afternoons. 
I believe in the good sun playing 
On endless water, moving, swaying, 
In the singing tribe that go on wings 
To celebrate such earthy things 
As spring that shakes an April dawn 
In wonder on a greening lawn, 
As summer walking to the tune 
Of affluent and lovely June. 
Of autumn breaking like a battle 
To sound of arms and sudden rattle 
Of winds arrayed against the trees, 
A subject for an antique frieze 
Carved by a cunning Grecian hand. 
I believe in the hosts of men, 
Walking, shouting, in the land, 
Who die and rise to sing again, 
And give to earth, the very sod, 
A heart that leaps to the throne of God! 
Harold Wesley Melvin. 
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Unitarianism 
Asa M. Bradley 


And John answered and said, Master, we saw one 
casting out devils in thy name; and we forbade him, be- 
cause he followeth not with us. Luke 9 : 49. 


feo) want things done in our way, or left un- 
4 | done, which is not God’s way. He sets 
individuals and groups at the same job, 
from different angles, and would have each 
do his part without jealousy of any other. 

The proposed “Free Church of America” pre- 
sents to the Unitarian and Universalist bodies a 
definite issue. Those who have given the subject 
thought have long recognized that we are approaching 
a new alignment of Protestants. Old lines of cleavage 
signify little; minor differences have been ironed out. 
The new lines will be fundamentalism on one side and 
liberalism on the other. If the proposed movement 
functions as is hoped, it will serve as the beginning. 
The responsibility seems to be with these two bodies 
whose lines of progress have paralleled to a remarkable 
degree, whose beliefs are virtually identical, and who, 
from different angles, have developed the liberal faith. 
There are difficulties, not the least of which will be 
to induce the two to pull in double harness. There 
has never been any close association between the two; 
each, like John, has declared, “He followeth not with 
US; 

The first step must be to establish friendly rela- 
tions. Neither knows much about the other, and 
each has thought ill of the other. At the outset, 
regardless of my individual contacts, I realized that I 
knew very little of Unitarians, organically, and that if 
I was to co-operate intelligently and efficiently in this 
“Free Church’? movement, I must inform myself; so 
I have been reading rather extensively Unitarian his- 
tory and biographies, and can truthfully affirm that I 
know more about the subject than I did. 

Both Unitarians and Universalists claim apos- 
tolic descent. Interesting as it may be, I regard such 
speculation as a waste of time. The Unitarianism with 
which we are dealing, as well as our own Universalism, 
is an American product, evolved from New England 
Congregationalism, initiated by the Separatists at 
Plymouth, and adopted by the Puritans of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. It is hard to trace any connection be- 
tween these movements and like developments in 
England all of a century earlier. 

Late in the eighteenth century and early in the 
nineteenth century there was manifest a spirit of 
unrest among Congregational clergymen, which cen- 
tralized about Boston. They were influenced by the 
spirit of the age, which was that of questioning. Some 
were beginning to doubt the teaching which they had 
received. The main point at issue was the doctrine 
of the Trinity. One has left in his memoirs a record 
of the answers which he received from the Dean of 
Andover Seminary. Of the Trinity, the latter said, 
“The doctrine is inexplicable to human reason, and 
fruitless attempts to solve it may unsettle one’s faith, 
and plunge him into infidelity.” 

The same authority defined faith as “‘trusting to 
the word or authority of another without doubting or 


reserve, or without examining into the truth of the 
thing itself.”” (Theo. Clapp’s Memoirs.) 

Young students had for generations accepted 
such teaching, and had preached accordingly; but 
following the war of the Revolution came a period of 
religious laxity, such as always follows a great war, and 
which was characterized by fearless thinking, insistent 
questioning, and free discussion. The laity weren’t 
accepting as convincing such statements as I have 
quoted. The thinking of that period was productive 
of two extremes, which found expression in the Amer- 
ican Board of Foreign Missions on the one hand, and 
on the other in the Unitarian denomination: the for- 
mer the outgrowth of youthful enthusiasm, and the 
latter the development of mature minds. 

There was no concerted action among Unitarians. 
The men were slow in accepting their own conclusions, 
so at variance with the teachings of their colleges, 
slower in preaching them, and inclined to avoid dis- 
cussion. Those holding opposing views felt differently 
and forced the issue. Dr. Channing met the challenge, 
and in the famed Baltimore sermon unreservedly de- 
fined the Unitarian position. This sermon was widely 
circulated, both at home and abroad, and placed the 
matter before the world. There was no intent to 
create a schism, theoretically there is widest latitude 
among Congregationalists; but eventually the line 
was sharply drawn between Unitarian and Trinitarian 
Congregationalists. Also there was division in the 
local societies, in the majority of cases the parish or- 
ganizations following the minister, retaining property 
and funds, the dissenters being obliged to go out and 
start anew. Thus we find throughout New England 
many of the original parish organizations now Uni- 
tarian, though often retaining the old name. It was 
many years before Unitarians recognized themselves 
as a distinctive body. They were not obliged to pass 
through the constructive period as other religious 
bodies had done, but started life fully grown, and 
equipped with a cultured ministry, property, and even 
with a college where their ministers could be trained. 

Owing to its congregationalism, Unitarianism has 
developed the widest extremes of any religious body. 
Beginning with the rejection of the Trinity, conser- 
vatives would have stopped there, and many did; but 
others kept on thinking, following the logic of their 
conclusions. Those now venerated as leaders were 
then considered heretical. Theodore Parker, minister 
of the twenty-eighth Congregational Society of Bos- 
ton, wasn’t recognized by Boston Unitarians. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson withdraw from the ministry under 
pressure. Even James Freeman Clarke was regarded 
with disfavor. Unitarians were meting to their here- 
tics what their Trinitarian brethren were measuring 
to them. 

Hmerson’s scruples about the communion and 
Parker’s difficulties with the miracles were but signs 
of the times. It was inevitable that others would be 
thinking, one step logically following another, until 
a new belief was substituted for the old. As the 
Trinity gave place to the Unity, so with belief in the 
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character and purpose of God, and the person and 
mission of Jesus; the Bible became a different book, 
and it was read with understanding. There was a new 
conception of man’s relations toward God, and of his 
responsibility toward his fellowman. The doctrine of 
eternal punishment went into the discard and Uni- 
tarians eventually came to the Universalist posi- 
tion. 

With this similarity in belief, the question is asked, 
“Why the two?” Universalists have asked, “Now 
that you believe as we do, why not come in with us?” 
As often Unitarians have queried, ‘““Now that we be- 
lieve as you do, why don’t you come over to us?” 
Beliefs aren’t everything: origin and lines of growth 
are equally important factors. Universalism origi- 
nated in a protest against the idea of eternal punish- 
ment, and with laymen scattered here and there, and 
with no knowledge of one another. Not until the 
latter half of the eighteenth century was there any 
concerted action. The sole point of contact was this 
one idea; there was no organization, no trained minis- 
try, and no cohesion, each little group being a law unto 
itself. The leading preachers brought the doctrines 
of their former association with them, and no one 
questioned. There was no attempt at forming a cen- 
tral body till late in the century, which speedily 
localized in the small towns of Vermont and New 
Hampshire in the Connecticut valley. 

With scant means of communication, they did not 
feel the influence of Boston and Harvard College; 
even John Murray was no appreciable influence. 
Here for a quarter of a century the young organization 
developed doctrine, polity, fought for toe-hold in the 
courts and legislature, and raised a militant group of 
young preachers making up in earnestness what they 
lacked in scholarship, and of whom Hosea Ballou was 
the outstanding figure. Of him Dr. John White 
Chadwick wrote: “He was an uneducated man, but 
he knew his Bible as well as was possible for one who 
knew no other book, and he was a great preacher.” 
In much the same line Dr. A. A. Miner wrote: “It is 
at least an open question whether his lack of ac- 
quaintance with books was not one of the conditions 
of his originality and power.” 

In 1804 Ballou published “Notes on the Para- 
bles,” which did much toward inducing a new inter- 
pretation of the Scripture. This was soon followed by 
“A Treatise on Atonement,” a daring adventure, a 
fearless attack on the prevailing Orthodoxy, and 
offering instead a fairly reasonable system of doctrine. 
The major result of this was the making of Universal- 
ists Unitarian in belief. Only Murray and a few 
others held on as Trinitarians. This was fifteen years 
before Dr. Channing’s epoch-making sermon, twenty 
years prior to the birth of the American Unitarian 
Association, and thirty years before Unitarians recog- 
nized themselves as a distinctive body. 

The great leaders, Channing and Ballou, were as 
different as possible. Ballou was of commanding 
presence and superb health; Channing was small and 
frail. Ballou was a man of the masses, Channing a 
scholar in his study. Ballou was a militant contro- 
versialist, Channing the reverse, although he could hit 
when he must, as is evidenced in the Baltimore ser- 
mone. While both ministered in Boston, I doubt 


either knowing much about the other. In his Bal- 
timore sermon Channing preached Universalism, but 
I question his realizing it. It is quite probable that 
he had little if any acquaintance with the “Treatise 
on Atonement,” already in its third edition. The 
issues for which the two were contending differed in 
emphasis. Ballou accepted the Unity as axiomatic, 
and concentrated his attack on eternal punishment. 
Channing, rejecting eternal punishment incidentally, 
championed the Unity. The major with one was 
minor with the other. This may seem of little mo- 
ment, but it is at the base of the denominational 
differences. While from the same parent stalk, the 
two groups came off from opposite sides, at different 
times, and each developed in accord with its environ- 
ment. Laymen initiated one, and clergy the other. 
Laymen revolted against the hell with which they were 
threatened, and weren’t interested in whether the 
Power ordering things had one head or three. On the 
other hand, hell to the clergy wasn’t a matter of per- 
sonal interest, it was for laymen; but the absurdities of 
the Trinity were an offence to their scholarly minds. 
When I was a small boy I asked my father if there 
were Universalist churches in England. He replied, 
“No,” explaining that English Unitarians were Uni- 
versalist. The fact is that they became so early in 
the eighteenth century. But American Unitarians 
were not Universalist to any appreciable extent even 
up to the middle of the last century. My grandfather 
was obliged to leave his ancestral church—even though 
it had turned Unitarian—because of his Universalism, 
and would journey on horseback twenty-five to thirty 
miles to hear the doctrine preached. 

But the differences were social as well as doctrinal. 
Unorganized groups of Universalists, come out from 
various religious bodies, held meetings as they could, 
in schoolhouses, homes, tavern-halls, and even barns, 
with the assistance of itinerant preachers who sup- 
ported themselves by other means. Unitarians were 
organized societies with wealth and social prestige, 
under the leading of a scholarly ministry, that de- 
voted full time to the work. They were different 
kinds of people, are today, although the original dif- 
ferences have disappeared together with the doc- 
trinal dissimilarity. The two peoples never have 
mixed. In saying this I am not criticising, merely 
recognizing what is obvious. It is a mistake to think 
that all can be brought to the same way of thinking. 
Further, Protestant bodies have social auxiliaries 
which are the determining factor in the final summing 
up. Some are congenial associates, and others not, 
and no human power can make it otherwise; you get 
along with some people better than others. The idea 
that all may be happily associated in one church or- 
ganization is a beautiful pipe-dream, and not to be 
realized. Which doesn’t mean the sectarian conflicts 
of the past, nor the impossibility of cooperation. 

The influence of organized Unitarianism has been 
disproportionate to its numerical strength. It has 
always been a small group, but has stood in the lead 
in the great forward movements, notably the anti- 
slavery agitation, and during the Civil War the Sani- 
tary Commission. .It has given to the making of 
American literature leading poets and writers, and its 
contribution to advanced religious thought cannot be 
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measured; but we could not spare from our libraries 
the work of Unitarian scholars. Theirs has been wise 
business administration; they have not over organized. 
The need of accumulated resource was early realized, 
and, while our people were passing resolutions con- 
demning the taking of offerings and accumulating 
funds as being a menace to religious development, 
they organized the American Unitarian Association. 
They have shown stability; their denominational paper 
has been published under its present name for over 
100 years. The body has never been popular, and 
like our own, the name is held in disrepute rather than 
its ideals. 

Religious beliefs have changed even during my 
lifetime; there aren’t the differences of former days. 
Today the line-up is mainly through loyalty to the or- 
ganizations, regardless of what they once expressed. 
There are those who persist in the ignorance of past 
centuries, and so preach; but the leading denomina- 
tions have kept up with the spirit of our age, and the 


The Purpose of the 


lines of separation are temperamental and _ social, 
rather than doctrinal. A generation is growing that 
neither knows nor cares about the beliefs for which the 
grandfathers were willing to endure persecution; but. 
they will continue to separate into congenial groups, 
which need not be competitive, or unfriendly, but 
cooperative in the best sense. 

It isn’t good business to obstruct those who are 
doing what we want done; nor is it good Christian 
practice to forbid and obstruct those who are doing: 
good in the name of Christ. We have special interests: 
of our own which we should maintain to the extent of 
our ability; others may be promoting enterprises 
equally good, but which do not appeal to us as being 
our job. Each to his special work, each having his 
place in God’s plan. There are greater responsibil- 
ities before us than have yet been faced by the forces 
of Christ. We have prayed that we may “all be one 
in Christ,”’ and let us not in our narrow exclusiveness 
be the means of defeating our own prayers. 


Church Re-examined 


Frederick M. Eliot 


I 

BN a recent number of “Antioch Notes,” Presi- 
“| dent Morgan states “the central problem of 
education, and of civilization,’ in these words: 
“How to transmit the fire of aspiration so that 
a passion for excellence becomes the dominating im- 
pulse, so that life shall demand design, and be willing 
to pay for it.” He has been telling us that “the very 
essence of civilization is appreciation of quality,” and 
that “the basis of civilization is a craving for excel- 
lence, a hunger for the good, the true, and the beau- 
tiful;’’ he has analyzed the troubles and disasters of 
the modern world in terms of the failure of society to 
cultivate and transmit that passion from one genera- 
tion to the next; and he concludes his extraordinarily 
searching little essay by defining the problem that 
remains to be solved. 

There is, I suspect, nobody in America whose 
range of experience and vigor of intellectual life better 
qualify him to state the problem. As an engineer and 
as an educator, President Morgan knows at first hand 
not only the difficulties with which our contemporary 
life is struggling, but also the strong currents of ideal- 
ism that are as characteristic of our time as its vul- 
garity and grossness. When a man of wide and pro- 
found knowledge is willing to set forth what seems to 
him the central problem now confronting us, he speaks 
with authority that commands our respect. 

Merely to have the problem clearly stated is a 
great help, for until that preliminary service has been 
rendered there is no use trying to find an answer. But 
just as soon as we know what we are looking for, we 
must begin the search. What we want is a method for 
transmitting the fire of aspiration, not only from one 
generation to another but from those individuals who 
possess it to their contemporaries who do not. What 
we are looking for is some device that will enable us to 
awaken and foster the passion for excellence, until it 
shall become the controlling force in human lives, not 
sporadically or by accident but by deliberate intention 


and on a wide scale. What we require is some sort. 
of machinery that will generate the desire for an or- 
dered purpose in life, and the willingness to pay the 
price which life demands before it will submit to de- 
sign. 

II 

From the point of view of one who believes in the 
church, there could scarcely be a better description of 
its purpose than the six words in which President 
Morgan summarizes the problem—‘“to transmit the 
fires of aspiration.” That is precisely what organized 
religion has always attempted to do, and what it has 
always accomplished when true to its essential task. 
With all its faults and failures, the church has a record 
of amazing success. Over and over again, when the 
world has sunk deep into dark materialism, organized 
religion has serenely continued to bear witness to the 
light of spiritual values. The fire of aspiration has 
never been allowed to die out, even under the most 
adverse conditions, for religion has always been able to 
command the services of at least a handful of indomit- 
able watchmen and priests who have somehow con- 
trived to pass on the sacred flame. Then there have 
been periods in human history when religion has dis- 
covered ways and means to spread the fire of aspiration 
over whole continents, establishing institutions and 
practices and traditions that have endured for cen- 
turies. These have been the great epochs of spiritual 
influence; and though they have declined at last, 
they nevertheless constitute an irrefutable argument 
for the inherent vigor and beneficent power of religion 
in its organized life among men. Looking backward, 
it is beyond dispute that the one great answer which 
the human race has made to the question, how can the 
fire of aspiration be transmitted? has been organized 
religion, in all its multiplicity of forms. 

And I believe there is no valid reason for doubting 
that the same answer will be given in the future. The 
church, as the institution created for this special pur- 
pose, will continue to be the most effective instrument. 
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for transmitting the fire of aspiration. No other in- 
stitution can befexpected to assume this function in 
addition to its own, and if such a combination were 
possible for a while it would prove a failure in the long 
run. Neither the home, nor the school, nor the state 
can take over the special duty of the church without 
jeopardizing both its own function and that of the 
church. Furthermore, the duty assigned to the church 
is too exalted and exacting to be made the secondary 
concern of any institution. If it is to be fulfilled at all, 
it must be by some agency whose whole duty it com- 
prises. There can be no question of two masters at so 
critical a point. 

It is, then, to the church that we turn for the solu- 
tion of the central problem of our modern world; and 
whether we turn with confidence or with grave mis- 
givings will depend largely upon our personal ex- 
perience. If we have discovered for ourselves the 
power of the church to transmit the fire of aspiration 
—if the church has actually awakened within our 
hearts the passion for excellence—if, when that inner 
flame has burned low and flickered out in adversity 
and disillusionment, we have rekindled our smoulder- 
ing torch at the altar—then we shall believe with 


confidence that the church will continue to serve men 


in their utmost need. But, on the other hand, if we 
have found the church a merely traditional institution, 
asking our support but unrelated to our deeper neces- 
sities, going on by the sheer weight of the inertia of 
the past, with constantly diminishing speed—if we 
have found the church dull and tiresome, with no 
freshness of appeal, no vigor of intellectual life, no 
sense of an abundance of vital energy—if the church 
has meant to us only a prison for our minds and a drag 
upon our desire for spiritual adventure—then, to be 
sure, we shall be near despair for its future useful- 
ness to the world, unless it can be utterly trans- 
formed. 

There have been times in the past when the most 
radical transformations have taken place in the life 
of the church, when new energy in amazing abundance 
has suddenly thrust itself into the very center of 
moribund institutions. The history of the Catholic 
Church, as Mr. Chesterton has said, can be written 
as the record of a series of resurrections; and almost 
every movement that could be called “‘liberal’’ has 
begun with an inrush of new power. Every reforma- 
tion has been the result of a renaissance, every protest 
against outworn customs and sinister abuses has been 
the product of a new birth of religious faith. Within 
itself, it would seem, the church has always nurtured 
the seeds of revolt; and the tradition of self-criticism 
and drastic self-renovation has been part of the great 
tradition of organized religion everywhere. We have 
no need, therefore, to despair of the future of the 
church merely because there is need today for thor- 
ough-going reform and the development of new ways 
of serving our present world. The task of trans- 
forming the church, radically and with the utmost 
boldness, is no untried experiment. 

But there is in every movement that seeks to 
transform the church an inevitable tendency which, 
unless it can be wisely guarded against, will bring the 
enterprise to dismal failure and collapse. I mean the 
tendency to make reform the final objective, to seek 
change for its own sake, to protest until protesting 
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comes to be the chief purpose of one’s life, to criticize 
the existing order until one loses all sense of loyalty to 
the order one is criticizing. Repeatedly the strong 
current of righteous rebellion against wrongs within 
the church has been allowed to dissipate itself in the 
arid sands of negativism, getting nowhere, accom- 
plishing nothing, wasting itself in futile and tragic 
refusal to stay within the channel of the main stream. 
This has been the lamentable story of many a sincere, 
high-minded effort to make over the church. There 
is considerable evidence that it may prove to be the 
story of American Unitarianism. 

What is the main stream? 

It is, I believe, something far greater than any de- 
nomination or ecclesiastical body, however vast its 
area of influence or however magnificent its traditions 
and possessions. The main stream is not “Protestant” 
or “Catholic” or even “Christian.” It submits to 
no label less than the word “‘human,”’ which needs no 
capital letter to give it dignity. The main stream is 
the church of man—the whole fellowship of the race 
in its cooperative quest for the good, the true, the 
beautiful. Themain stream is the church of the seeking 
human spirit, expressing itself in a thousand different 
ways according to time and place, but always endeavor- 
ing through its particular forms and customs to keep 
upon its altar the sacred fire of passionate desire for 
supreme and eternal realities. 

To get back into that main stream—if, as I think, 
we liberals have wandered from it—we must examine 
with the most scrupulous care all the beliefs and senti- 
ments and loyalties that center about the church, to 
make sure that they are positive rather than negative. 
Then we must study the practical business of or- 
ganizing our churches so that they shall actually fulfil 
their chief function for the people whom they are 
supposed to serve, and thereby justify the positive 
faith and affection and devotion which they demand. 
Above all, I believe, we must bring back into our 
churches, without sacrificing the ideals of individual 
freedom, the element of spiritual discipline, without 
which freedom degenerates into anarchy and the im- 
pulse of faith into sentimentalism. 

How these things are to be done will only be dis- 
covered through much experimenting, and the frank 
interchange of experience among a group of religious 
liberals who are united in their devotion to the church 
as the one institution that can transmit to a world in 
desperate need the light and warmth of the fire of 
aspiration. 

(T'o be concluded.) 


* * * 


MOWING 


There comes a breath of new mown hay— 
Your father’s fields were mowed today, 
Just as they were long years ago 

In childhood summer times of play. 

By still, hot August sun, sweet dried, 
Pink clover blooms milkweed beside; 
And in the waning afternoon 

Your father the hay rake would ride. 
The sun is slipping o’er the hill; 
They’re piling up the hay, until 

Long rows of haycocks shadows throw— 
Your father’s fields are fragrant still! 


Agnes Choate Wonson in Boston Transcript. 
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Beliefs Commonly Held by Modern Christians 


By a Group of Congregational Ministers 


VI. Christianity Is an Evangel 


The following article is one of six sections of the 
Statement Concerning Beliefs Most Commonly Held 
by Modern Christians. It is the work of a group of 
Congregational and Christian Ministers and was in- 
spired by “Re-Thinking Missions,” especially Part I. 
It is not written as a creed but as an aid to thought. 
In the highest sense it is a liberal document. It means 
that the leaders of the Orthodox Church have both 
vision and courage. The ability they show to look 
through form to content and to discard the false with- 
out harming the true in which too often it is encased 
arouses our enthusiasm. 


OPAAIHRISTIANITY is an evangel. It is a way 
& of life and salvation for men; not for any 
g AYD)| limited section of humanity but for all men. 

©] In its deepest insights it discovers God 
entering effectively into human life and disclosing 
the power, the essential attitudes and principles and 
the motivation by which the complete regeneration 
of human life is made possible. It seeks, by an inner 
necessity, to carry its essential spirit and meanings 
into the whole world and into all areas of human life. 
It is not, therefore, the religion of a class, or of a state, 
or of a racial culture, but of man. 

The universality and sufficiency of Christianity 
are not found in any one of its historic embodiments 
in institution or doctrine or moral and spiritual dis- 
cipline, but in the essential content of idea, attitude 
and spiritual potency which these forms seeks to ex- 
plain and express: 

1. The idea that life is essentially good and po- 
tentially infinite in its fulfillment. 

2. The direct personal relation of repentance and 
forgiveness, of love and trust, of unity of purpose and 
creative companionship between man and God. 

3. The personal, moral love which makes the 
Christian servant of all men and active participant in 
God’s work of redemption. 

4. The purpose so to transform the unorganized 
life of men that it will effectually embody the spirit 
of good will and supreme regard for human personality. 

5. The suffering of God exhibited convincingly in 
Jesus, by which sin is conquered and the hearts and 
wills of men are won to the way of love. 

6. The personal embodiment of what God means 
in human life in Jesus of Nazareth and the rich con- 
tent put into the Christian’s inner experience of God 
by that embodiment. 

7. The hope of personal participation in the eter- 
nal life through the transcendence of this world, the 
full identification of self with the purpose of God for 
man, spiritual oneness with Him, and free fellowship 
with all who so live with Him. 

Wherever and in whatever system these essential 
truths and principles are to be found they are to be 
gladly recognized and encouraged; wherever they are 
obscured or hindered in human culture the Christian 
character of that culture is so far denied. 

The responsibility rests upon all Christians and 
the Christian Church to seek with all men the purity of 
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this faith and life. No Christian institution or system 
as such is to be held wholly identical with it; no other 
institution or system, as such, need be assailed as 
wholly contrary to it. The continuous reordering of 
life in the historic Christian tradition is required by 
vital Christianity. This vital Christianity will find 
its inner affinities in the other religious systems by free 
communication and will operate as a principle of inner 
discrimination and leavening and ultimate outward 
change. Both effects represent the work of the Spirit 
of God in its impact upon the spirit of man. What the 
formal outcome will be in either case we cannot pre- 
dict and should not seek too far to determine. But the 
sharing of the Christian life and truth with all the 
world is an inner obligation which the Christian world 
outlook and love for man make imperative. 

In similar way Christianity is related to the secu- 
lar life of men. At its best, in the development of 
scientific knowledge and social enlightenment, in de- 
vising ways of promoting human health and welfare, 
the secular effort of men provides instrumentalities for 
the promotion of the Christian purpose. But Chris- 
tianity denies that the secular life alone can furnish 
ultimate ends for human aspiration and insists upon 
its own larger conceptions of man and the universe as 
essential to the full satisfaction of human need. 

Christianity recognizes the importance and ‘au- 
thority of the political state. It does not seek to usurp 
that authority. But it holds that the state derives 
its being from the will of its citizens; that its authority 
is limited thereby; that the ultimate responsibility 
and loyalty of the Christian is to God and that in case 
of inescapable conflict between the demands of the 
state and what the Christian clearly believes to be the 
will of God he will in the end be true to the higher 
loyalty. Apart from the question of such conflict, the 
Christian not only will serve and honor the state but 
will seek to make it an incorruptible agency of wise 
and just government and so of the will of God for 
men. 
Christianity holds the national state to be subject 
to the moral law of justice and humanity. It denies 
its right to gain its ends by violence in disregard of 
that law. God is equally the God of all nations; His 
will must be acknowledged and obeyed by states as 
well as by individuals. To that end Christianity re- 
quires that nations shall cease to settle their differences 
and conflicts of interest by violence and war and shall 
seek solutions by means and through institutions that 
depend upon reason and justice. It requires the posi- 
tive promotion of international righteousness, under- 
standing and good will as a necessary means to the 
security and well-being of men and to the progressive 
realization of the Kingdom of God in the world. 

Christianity dignifies man by making him con- 
scious partaker in a divine life and purpose. It 
teaches him to perceive the eternal meanings in the 
process of time and to live supremely for transcendent 
and infinite ends. It makes of life a great adventure 
of discovery, not claiming to describe in full the Realm 
to which men journey, but bringing thrilling fore- 
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gleams of its glory to their souls. Its confidence is 
grounded in the insights of its great Leader and the 
vision he has enabled his disciples to see; upon the 
quality of character which that vision produces and 
upon its subtle power to make men more gentle, more 
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humane, more devoted to one another’s good; upon 
the progressive realization of the social ideal toward 
which that vision draws men, and upon the secret and 
ineffable joy and the peace which passes understanding 
that the Christian finds along the way. 


Nature and Human Nature 
IX. Nature Study and Our Climb Up* 


Johannes 


iN this series of lectures I choose to use three 

words to express all that exists—God, man 

and nature. Nature sometimes is used to in- 

clude all three. In fact, there are fifteen 

definitions of nature in the Century dictionary. But 

I limit the word to the universe considered apart from 

God and man. That is arbitrary and merely for 

clearness of expression, for we all believe God to be in 
the universe and in men as well as above them. 

Let me just hint at the vastness of our subject. 
By nature I mean all the heavenly bodies and the laws 
that control them, the sun and Jupiter and Venus, and 
the other planets that we know best, Arcturus, whose 
light started the wheels of the Century of Progress 
Exposition in Chicago, the North Star which we steer 
by, and all the billions of others. 

I mean our earth, the oceans and the dry land, 
the crust of the earth and the fire within, the layers 
that. make up the crust of the earth, the green scum 
on the water, the skippers that dart over the water, the 
ferns, the grasses, the trees, the plants of every con- 
ceivable kind, and all the oysters, clams, swimming 
fish, animals and birds. Man belongs of course to this 
animal creation. He came up from it. He is closely 
related to it, but in this series when I say animal I 
shall not include man. To make myself clear I shall 
write of man by himself. I shall use the two terms, 
nature and human nature. 

In the study of nature and human nature there 
are many things that are discouraging and many that 
are encouraging. I will speak of one of the discour- 
aging things so that I may completely answer and 
overwhelm it by one of the things that is encouraging. 

Probably already you sense the discouraging 
thing that I mean—the vastness of the subject. There 
is so much to it that nobody can possibly do more than 
make a beginning. There are many subjects in nature 
study and much in every one of the subjects. If the 
subject is botany we soon see that it includes much 
more than learning the names of a few wild flowers. 
There are all the different trees of the forest, and not 
only of our forests but of the forests in other parts of 
the world. There are the mosses on the trees or on the 
rocks beneath the trees. There are the ferns, and a 
single walk on which we use our eyes will show us that 
the ferns are of many different varieties. There are 
grasses, the garden weeds, some very beautiful, the 
plants that we call the medicinal herbs, and all the 
rest of what belongs to the vegetable kingdom. But 


*Parts of a lecture delivered at Ferry Beach, Me., at the 
1933 Institute of the General Sunday School Association of the 
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this is not all: botany includes the study of the struc- 
ture of plants—that is, how they are made up—and the 
physiology of plants—that is, how the sap flows and 
growth takes place and flowers and seeds are formed. 
Then there is descriptive botany, which tells us how 
the plants look and gives us their names; systematic 
botany, which deals with the reasons why they are put 
into groups and classes; geographical botany, which 
considers how and why plants are spread over the 
earth and some grow here and some there; and fossil 
botany, which tells us about the many plants which 
once lived on the earth and have disappeared. And 
here we enter the doorway of another part of nature 
the study called geology. 

Is it not discouraging to hear all this long list of 
hard names about botany when about all we know is 
catnip and dog fennel? 

But there is something most encouraging to us as 
we consider nature study. Among all the dozens of en- 
couraging things in study there is this one great thing 
that we seldom think about and perhaps do not know 
about: the study of one little corner tells us much 
about the whole vast domain. The laws of the catnip 
plant are like the laws of Arcturus and Jupiter, or the 
laws of whales and jellyfish. If we come to know about 
one part of nature, we shall feel more or less at home 
in all nature. Everything is tied up together. We 
do not need to know everything in order to feel in- 
formed and happy in God’s universe. 

To answer the question what nature study does 
for us and to us, let us note first that nature study is as 
old as man, that it is associated with man’s climb up, 
and that in the beginning of man’s career on earth life 
itself depended on wise nature study. It is interesting 
to reflect on a change that has come to man so great 
that he now can deliberately plan as to whether he 
will put nature study into the curriculum of the public 
schools or leave it out. There was nothing of that 
sort in the beginning. Man either found out about 
nature or he perished. He either became well ac- 
quainted with his surroundings, or else something be- 
came so well acquainted with him that he was torn 
to pieces and eaten up. 

There was a time when man’s food supply de- 
pended on his knowing about wild berries, other fruits, 
and grains, or roots that could be eaten and where 
they could be found, the habits of animals and how he 
could steal up on them or trap them, the trees that he 
could sleep in to be above lurking animals that were 
always trying to steal up on him. Is there just a 
streak of that far-off past left in you, so that when you 
are ee alone in the woods you feel safer up in a 
tree! 
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Think for a moment of two or three of the most 
momentous steps of nature study in the history of 
our race. I can give you symbols of four such steps 
in four words—fire, bread, dogs, ships. Do these words 
mean anything to you in nature study? Perhaps 
they will mean more if I tell you two or three little 
stories. Are they true stories? Ina word let me reply 
that they are as true as the story of the resurrection, 
that is, they are not the truth in details but they con- 
tain a great truth. 

Once in the very early days of the world’s history 
a poor naked man, your grandfather and my grand- 
father, for you know we are cousins, came wandering 
through the woods half frozen. He had been off hunt- 
ing and the weather had turned cold and there had been 
rain and sleet. All at once he smelled smoke. That 
put him on his guard. Smoke meant fire, and all the 
fire that he knew was a terrible forest fire from which 
he and the deer and the bear all fled. Man had no 
such thing as fire in his caves, but lightning started 
fires in the woods which were one of the hazards of 
life. But this time there was only a little smoke and it 
was late and he was very tired, sohe went on. By and 
by he came up to the fire—all that was left of a forest 
fire—a few logs burning in a clearing that the fire had 
made. He sensed the warmth and crept nearer. How 
good it felt! It drove the cold out of the marrow of his 
bones and put new life in him. He was one of the ad- 
venturous kind and one of the observing. He saw 
that the fire burned itself out and he thought that 
he would try to keep it going. So he piled on a few 
dry sticks and it blazed up again. He gathered other 
sticks, and there in the woods, some thousands of 
years ago, his eye looked on the first camp-fire in his- 
tory. He had caught nothing hunting. He was ter- 
ribly famished, when all at once the wind changed and 
brought him a whiff of something delicious. He had 
no word delicious, but he had the feeling inside that 
eventually would create the word. So he looked 
around and found the carcass of a deer that had been 
caught by the fire, perhaps trapped in a circle of flame 
and partly burned. He pulled off a piece and devoured 
it, and there was the first roast venison that man 
ever had, and the first cooked food. 

In the morning he pushed other big logs on the 
coals, ate some more and made his way home, warmed, 
fed, strong, to find his family chilled and starving. 
Immediately he took them back, showed them that 
there was no danger, and gave them some of the deer 
meat. Little by little his friends and neighbors, who 
had heard the tale and who had felt sure that the fire 
god would kill him, overcame their fears and warmed 
themselves at his fire. Can you not just see what 
parties were formed then? Was it right to use fire? 
Was it safe? Would lightning strike them for taking 
such aliberty? There were trinitarians and unitarians, 
republicans and socialists, in that crowd of half- 
naked people in the woods—at least in embryo. 
There were the progressives and the tories. The pro- 
gressives won, they started using fire, eventually 
learned to kindle fire, and the greatest single advance 
in history had been made. Nature study did it. 

In the service of worship today the leader read: 
“Since the first sunrise of primeval man there has al- 
ways been some one with the urge to capture nature. 


The man who made vivid the walls of his cave with 
red and yellow clays was the beginning of a long line 
of artists.”’ Then together you read the prayer: “For 
this man, whoever he may have been, we thank Thee, 
Lord.”* Shall we not thank God, also, for all the 
other pioneers? 

I cannot tell you the bread story, the dog story, 
the ship story, but I can hint at them. 

For ages the people wandered many miles to the 
places where the wild wheat grew. It became harder 
and harder to find. Once in a while some one dropped 
a kernel where they happened to be going, and onceina 
while also a green shoot sprang up, but it soon was 
stepped on and no one thought anything about it. 
Then one day a woman—I am certain that it was a 
woman, I think her name was Bright-eyes, but I can- 
not be sure of that—picked a little grain that had 
come to maturity from kernels dropped where no one 
had happened to see them. She thought it out. The 
next spring she put a little grain in the ground, piled 
brush around to protect it and awaited results. The 
other women, One-eye, and Lopside, and Long-legs, 
and Fatty, laughed at her, but they watched the 
grain grow, and by and by Bright-eyes had more 
grain at home than she could have found in miles and 
miles of searching. That started farming. Did you 
know that all farming is based on nature study? What 
a step was taken by man in his climb up when he 
stopped hunting for wild seeds, berries, grains, and 
began to raise them. 

What a step was taken when some tender-hearted 
hunter brought home a poor starving wolf puppy and 
tamed it, and they all saw how this wolf dog fended 
for his master, guarded his things and found him game. 

What a step was taken when the first man ven- 
tured into the wide water with the help of a log, and 
then gradually learned to hollow out the log, to sit in 
it and push himself along. 

By observation, by experiment, through long ages, 
man learned what fire is and how fire acts. He learned 
how plants grow, and the ones that can be cultivated 
for food. He had to learn early the habits of wild 
animals, and eventually he was able to bring the dog, 
the horse, the cow, to his clearing to stay with him, to 
do his work, and supply his needs. 

He learned that water, like fire, was not an enemy 
but a friend if it was understood and mastered. 

Sometimes when we look into a blaze or see smoke 
curling up from a chimney, when we eat our good 
wheat or rye bread, or pass a herd of cattle, or pat the 
head of a dog, or observe a great ship on the skyline, 
let us think of those far off men and women who have 
no name, and perhaps never did haveaname, who took 
these steps forward and upward for us. 


*“The New Hymnal for American Youth.” 
tine Smith. Page 348. 


By H. Augus- 
kk Ox 


As a white candle in a holy place, 
So is the beauty of an aged face. 
As the spent radiance of the winter sun, 
So is a woman with her travail done, 
Her brood gone from her, and her thoughts as still 
As the waters under a ruined mill. 
Joseph Campbell. 
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Contemporary Thought Around the World 


VI. 


Oswald Spengler 


N. W. Lovely 


7 ROM the time he was born in 1880 until the 
publication of his great work in 1918 Oswald 
| Spengler’s life is pretty well obscured. He 
e2O))| studied mathematics, philosophy, and history 
at the Universities of Munich and Berlin, wrote a 
doctorate thesis on Heraclitus, and became an ober- 
lehrer, or professor, at the University of Berlin. In 
July, 1918, when he published the first edition of ‘The 
Decline of the West,” he was still comparatively un- 
known even among scholars. Within a few months 
90,060 copies of his book were printed and sold. 

It is difficult to think that this astounding success 
was a great surprise to the author who, in December, 
1917, wrote in the preface of his book, “I am con- 
vinced that it is not merely a question of writing one 
of the several possible and merely logically justifiable 
philosophies, but of writing the philosophy of our time, 
one that is to some extent a natural philosophy and is 
dimly presaged by all.”’ 

According to his publishers it was the same famous 
Agadir incident of 1911 (which almost precipitated the 
European nations into the war which was inevitable) 
that turned the mind of Oswald Spengler to the con- 
sideration of the problems of civilization. The manu- 
script was completed before the World War broke out, 
it was revised by 1917, and at the date of publication 
the man who had shaped it could also write in his pre- 


face, “Events have justified much and refuted noth- ~ 


” 


ing. 

But for all his success and popularity, Spengler 
was soon attacked from a dozen sides by a dozen 
specialists. He had carried the war to them. He had 
declared that the treatment of history as ancient, medi- 
eval, and modern was a method “incredibly jejune 
and meaningless.”” His new interpretation of history 
led him into critical interpretation of the arts, mathe- 
matics, science, politics, and economics of all history— 
Chinese, Indian, Arabian, Babylonian, Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman, Russian, Mayan. Our author ap- 
proached the task with an astounding erudition; 


what Dr. Meyer called an astonishingly copious, a ° 


spendthrift learning. But errors had crept in and 
were pointed out by the specialists of each field, prob- 
ably with some joy at nicking the armor of this Titan 
who had so contemptuously disposed of the established 
historical conventions and so presumptuously invaded 
all fields of scholarship. 

And so in his preface to the second edition, which 
was published in 1922 with revisions and corrections, 
we are told in bald language what should have been 
plain on the surface to every reader. 


Let no one expect to find everything set forth here. 
It is but one side of what I see before me, a new outlook 
on history and the philosophy of Destiny—the first in- 
deed of its kind. It is intuitive and depictive through 
and through, written in a language which seeks to pre- 
sent objects and relations illustratively instead of offer- 
ing an army of ranked concepts. It addresses itself 
solely to readers who are capable of living themselves 


into the word-sounds and pictures as they read... . 
I have not written for people who imagine that delving 
for the springs of action is the same as action itself; 
those who make definitions do not know Destiny. 


In such manner does Spengler send the pedants on 
their way and announce that he is essentially a poet 
recording a vision, an “‘intuited’”’ knowledge, and pene- 
tration; he is what Emerson would have called a seer. 
And as such he invites to be his readers those who are 
capable of reading poetry. 

Two American critics of Spengler’s thesis have 
called attention to the fact that our author is essen- 
tially a poet—Professor James T. Shotwell in Current 
History of May, 1929, and F. J. Taggart in the Satur- 
day Review of Interature of January 19, 1929. The 
latter criticism is a typically pedantic attack by one 
who evidently has never grasped the central idea. 
The former grasps the idea but retreats behind a 
screen of what Spengler calls “cowardice optimism.” 
The amusing aspect of these American reviews is that 
they consider the fact that Spengler is a poet a prime 
indication that his work is essentially fiction. Of 
course such men will never understand, much 
less accept, the vision of a man who declares 
that Goethe’s “Faust’’ is the history of an entire 
culture. 

What does he mean by a culture? Iam not going 
to attempt any summary of a two-volume work of 
philosophy, but the central idea of our author is that 
there is a “morphology of cultures.” That is to say, 
world history, as the history of man, is not a straight 
line of chronological development. Instead it is the 
history of the rise and fall of distinct and separate 
“cultures,” which have their birth at some fixed place 
on the earth, grow through youth, adolescence, and 
maturity, and decline through a period of romanticism 
and individualism to end in a static, dead, petrified 
civilization like that of China in the last century, or 
else are completely destroyed by some new culture, as 
the Roman or Classical culture was destroyed by the 
barbaric German tribes. 

In the words of the seer himself: 


A boundless mass of human being, flowing in a 
stream without banks; upstream, a dark past where 
our time sense loses all powers of definition, and rest- 
less and uneasy fancy conjures up geological periods to 
hide away an eternally-unsolvable riddle; down stream 
a future even as dark and timeless—such is the ground- 
work of the Faustian (modern European and American) 
picture of human history. 

Over the expanse of the water passes the endless, 
uniform wave train of the generations. Here and there 
bright shafts of light broaden out; everywhere dancing 
flashes confuse and disturb the clear mirror, changing, 
sparkling, vanishing. These are what we call clans, 
tribes, peoples, races which unify a series of genera- 
GIONS tae 

But over this surface, too, the great cultures ac- 
complish their majestic wave-cycles. They appear 
suddenly, swell in splendid lines, flatten again and 
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vanish, and the face of the waters is once more a sleep- 
ing waste. 


All other cultures subsided into the sleeping 
waste, the amorphous population of the world (‘The 
Roman name in the time of Hannibal signified a 
‘people,’ in the time of Trajan it merely indicated a 
‘population.’ ”’), and so, too, will our present Western 
culture subside. 

For Spengler these great organic cultures (like all 
other organisms born only to mature and then decay) 
are, nevertheless, essentially spiritual entities. 


A culture is born in the moment when a great soul 
awakens out of the proto-spirituality of ever-childish 
humanity, and detaches itself, a form from the formless, 
a bounded and mortal thing from the boundless and im- 
mortal. . . . It dies when this soul has actualized the 
full sum of its possibilities in the shape of peoples, lan- 
guages, dogmas, arts, states, sciences, and reverts into 
the proto-soul. But its living existence .... is an 
inner passionate struggle to maintain the Idea against 
the powers of Chaos without and the Unconscious, 
muttering deep down within. 


Each culture finds in its soul a distinctive vision, 
and expresses this vision in appropriate myths and 
symbols. Our Western culture is the expression of 
the Faustian soul. The Faustian soul has created as 
its symbols the pointed arches of the Gothic cathe- 
dral—parallel lines meeting in infinity, and the music 
of point counter point and the mathematics of the 
infinitesimal Calculus. For the Faustian soul is an 
Ego in a boundless universe, a mathematical point, 
the center of an infinite, yearning Will-to-Power. 
His church aisles, his vistas, his paintings, all have an 
“energetic perspective,” unlike anything Chinese or 
Greek or Magian (Mohammedan and early Christian). 
His heaven is not a comfortable dome, embracing a 
secure and finite world. Itisrather a vault far beyond 
the parallels of perspective, infinitely far, lost in the 
blue shadows of a boundless space. His myths are 
the Mary-myth (white and blue and gold, compassion- 
ate, radiant with tender beauty) and the Devil-myth 
(bogies and witches and goblins, black and brown 
agents of evil). His life and his paintings are patterns 
of light and shade, and the background fades into 
horizons. He is keenly aware of the relative nature of 
life; every ego is a center; every ego has its peculiar 
history. His great act is contrition, which involves 
autobiography—and out of contrition comes absolu- 
tion, freedom from the powers of darkness, freedom 
for that boundless Will-to-Power which finds its ex- 
pression in modern techniques. For in “Man and 
Technics” we learn that Machinery has already passed 
into the stage of a luxury. It is its own excuse for be- 
ing, one of the great symbols of Faustian culture, a 
masterly expression of Faustian yearning after the in- 
finite—after perpetual motion with a directed purpose. 
And techniques on their present level of development, 
being merely a culture symbol, will die along with our 
Faustian culture, which is already closely approaching 
its last stage—that of the Empire state and static 
civilization. 

Of course the cry of pessimism went up at once. 
Hoerst Gruenberg has pointed out that the title of 
Spengler’s greatest work has made it easy for people 
to rubber-stamp him as a prophet of disaster without 
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any knowledge or consideration of his work. But 
most of us who read his work sympathetically will 
agree with those who maintain that he is not a pes- 
simist at all in the sense that he refuses to accept 
life. 
Indeed the conscious acceptance of a tragic destiny, 
with all its implications and possibilities, is the most 
complete affirmation of life possible. 


But enough of “The Decline of the West.” In 
1924 there appeared a book on the reconstruction of 
the Reich and a Manifesto to the youth of Germany. 
In 1932 he published a collection of all his political 
speeches and prophecies since 1920 without omission 
or revision, and without need of apology. How much 
significance his political thought (which is part and 
parcel of his world-view) has for America as well as 
for Germany can be gathered from one paragraph in 
Hoerst Gruenberg’s review of those published papers. 
(Spengler has been called a reactionary because he ad- 
vocates the abandoning of parliamentarism.) 


Spengler has in mind a tremendous strengthening 
of governmental power by investing the government 
with great responsibility and giving it the assistance of 
a state council of real political and economic competence 
which will serve in an advisory capacity. He looks 
for an authoritarian socialism. 


Can we read that without thinking of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and his brain trust and his industrial 
codes? 

And the late London conference would seem to 
bear out that prophecy of his in “Looking Ahead’”’ 
(The Inving Age, February, 1933). 


I foresee during the twentieth century an economic 
and political epoch during which states and constitutions 
will amount to little, and proclamations and treaties 
to less, but during which great names will play a more 
and more decisive role and the sound of these names will 
stir up nations and win spiritual conflicts. The country 
that has the strongest individuals and that is least 
bound to tradition will win. . . . Economic security of 
life for a great people is possible only if political power can 
be thrown into the scales. . . . The way to improvement 
is not confined to technical processes and method. The 
whole of culture is included. 


Even in 1918 he had warned us that the age of the 
dominance of money was on the wane and the age of 
dictators was at hand. 

It is well to remember that all this is based on a 
comprehensive philosophy of history, and is to be 
understood only from that point of view, the one so 
comprehensively and poetically presented in his 
greatest work, “The Decline of the West.’’ To us 
with our liberal, idealist prejudices many of his state- 
ments seem at first sight to indicate a brutality and 
ruthlessness of nature that we instinctively oppose. 
But a more intimate understanding of the man brings 
us to a new conception of his meaning. It is not he 
that is ruthless but the destiny he perceives; and even 
that has its colorful beauty when seen, as he sees it, 
as “a many-hued glittering tumult’ of deeds and facts. 

This need of understanding the man is especially 
necessary in reading his second most important work, 
“Man and Technics,” 1931. It is a little monograph 
of eighty-four pages. In the manner in which it dis- 
poses of materialism, it reminds one of Nietzsche. 
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Now, this utility was utility conducive to, 
‘happiness of the greatest number,” and this happ!ess 
consisted in not-doing. ... In place of the honest 
religion of earlier times there was a shallow enthusiasm 
for the “achievements of humanity,” by which was 
meant nothing more than progress in the technics of 
labor-saving and amusement making. Of the soul, not 
one word. . . . No more wars, no more distinction of 
law, peoples, states, or religions; no criminals or adven- 
turers; no conflicts arising out of superiorities and dif- 
ferences; no more hate or vengeance, but just unending 
comfort through all millennia. Even today, when we 
are still living out the last phases of this trivial optimism, 
these imbecilities make one shudder. 


It may come very close to some of us, but there is 
much truth in the analysis which finds in modern 
Socialism and pacifism an essentially materialist point 
of view. 

The danger of easy misunderstanding is brought 
home by noting the experience of William Harlan 
Hale, who wrote “Challenge to Defeat,” 1932. Be- 
lieving Spengler an apostle of meekly passive pessi- 
mism, he has written a thoughtful and interesting 
book. And he has come to this conclusion, that a new 
culture may arise out of the world’s populations and 
take over some of our discoveries as part of its own 
self-expression—and Spengler would never deny that. 
Or, he goes on, 

If truly we are so doomed, the matchless mag- 
nificence of our tragedy will be just this: that we em- 
battle the chaos and the ruin, that we try our muscle 
and assert our last great glimpse of freedom. Here, if 


we cannot open the door to a future, we give the closing 
reflection of the past glory. 


This by an intelligent and really thoughtful man 
in supposed refutation of Spengler who in 1931 con- 
cluded ‘‘Man and Technics,” 


Our duty is to hold on to the last position, without 
hope, without rescue, like that Roman soldier whose 
bones were found in front of a door in Pompeii, who, 
during the eruption of Vesuvius, died at his post because 
they forgot to relieve him. That is greatness. That 
is what it means to be a thoroughbred. The honorable 
end is the one thing that cannot be taken from a man. 


The acceptance of Spengler’s central idea and 
most original contribution, the idea of a morphology 
of culture as a new point of view for historical study, 
does not, however, imply the acceptance of some of 
the associated ideas. His rather too Nietzschean 
conception of the entrepreneur and political oppor- 
tunist, and of man as a beast of prey, would hardly 
be acceptable to any Christian thinker. His insist- 
ence upon the necessity of religious skepticism seems 
somehow out of place in the works of a man who 
frankly defends the validity of intuitional knowledge. 
And these ideas lead him to a narrow view of na- 
tionalism which is definitely reactionary in many of 
its aspects. Oswald Spengler will probably in some 
respects suffer the same fate as Francis Bacon, who 
outlined a sound method and a fruitful point of view 
and then made a multitude of bad guesses on the basis 
of them, and left to posterity the task of developing 
the real power of the central idea. 


To Our Friends the Critics 


Vincent E. Tomlinson 


pq HANKS to those who have dispelled the fog 
7 feos} and helped to make things clear. We owe 
much to them. 

22 Let us run over briefly two or three of 
their criticisms and what they have yielded. 

1. A common complaint has been that it is un- 
gracious on our part to slight the friendly gesture of a 
sister church as we shall do if we fail to accept the re- 
port of the Joint Commissions. This is not a time to 
ignore friendly gestures. It is in the air that churches 
should get together more than they have. 

Some of us have given years to this matter of 
Christian unity. And we have come to feel that this 
is one of the reasons why we are not enthusiastic over 
the joint report. It is so narrowly conceived there is 
little room for Christian unity in it. It really makes 
no decent recognition of the fact that there are thou- 
sands of liberals in the so-called Orthodox churches. 
The only friendly gesture which the report practically 
gives is born of the old notion that liberalism is con- 
fined to Unitarians and Universalists, and I predict 
if the report is passed as presented to us the Free 
Church will begin and end with the Unitarian and 
Universalist Churches. 

Indeed, I am assured by a prominent Congrega- 
tional minister that since the appearance of the Hu- 
manist Manifesto all interest in the Free Church 
project on their part has ceased. I believe further 
that in twenty years, if the quasi-merger outlined in 


the report is carried out, where now there are two 
liberal churches in a community there will be one. I 
think this because it is what is happening where the 
policy is being put in effect today. I need only men- 
tion recent examples at Atlanta, Springfield, Mass., 
Cleveland and Detroit, all large and growing centers 
of population. 

We might as well stop graduating liberal minis- 
ters if thisis to goon. For one I am tired of the elimi- 
nation of our churches accompanied by sentimental 
friendly gestures. Let us have some self-respect. Let 
us cease turning a fruitful plain into a desert and 
calling it progress. 

2. Another criticism passed out to us is that after 
selecting the good and great of two churches to pre- 
pare the report it is exceedingly poor taste to question 
it. Look pleasant and swallow it with one gulp seems 
to be the advice. But we have not learned that the 
commissions are competing with the Pope in infalli- 
bility. There is nothing in their report that claims it. 
They have acted for their brethren, and now it is 
their brethren’s turn to tell them what they think of 
their work. 

It is a sad state of affairs if the Universalist 
Church has ceased to be democratic, if some of our 
critics who have specialized in this now deny it to 
their brethren. The Constitution of the United States 
was not adopted at one sitting or without wide 
divergence of opinion. Washington and Patrick 


Henry were on opposite sides and active on one im- 
portant question, but it did not affect their friendship. 
Let the Leader open its columns widely to both sides, 
let it encourage freedom of opinion. Let the debate 
at Worcester be animated but not acrimonious. Let 
personalities be barred. All this will do us good, and 
help to a right decision. 

“Third and finally,” as the preachers say, the 
other criticism of which I will speak is that we have 
nothing positive to offer. ‘‘We find fault with the re- 
port,” we are told. ‘We stand in the way of those 
who have something to propose; but are barren in 
any plans of our own.” “Use your energies,” our 
critics say, “in formulating something better.” 

Egged on as I have been in the public press and 
through private correspondence, I have given a great 
deal of thought to the matter, and this is my answer: 
I believe that a crisis in the life of the Universalist 
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Church, which has more than one hundred and fifty 
years back of it, has arrived. That the hour has 
struck for us to decide whether our church shall con- 
tinue as an honored and loved Christian institution, or 
link up with those who openly and defiantly declare 
that “the time is past for believing in God.’ You 
say “the Unitarians do not do that;”’ but their hu- 
manist wing does, and they do not have the backbone 
to dissolve partnership with them. 

I believe the hour has also struck for us to decide 
whether the Universalist Church has still a message 
and a mission, or the time has come for it to go out of 
business. 

These are momentous questions, and it takes real 
men and women to deal with them. The opposition 
to the joint report is positive when it comes to con- 
tinuing the Universalist Church and continuing it 
as an exponent of the Christian religion. 


A Call for Diagnosis 


James W. Vallentyne 


aq|'I’ has been interesting but disheartening to ob- 
serve the confusion and frustration in the 
church. I do not happen to know of any 
branch of that body which is not conscious of 
prostration and impotence. 

I have listened some and read some and observed 
alittle. There has been much stir and many meetings. 
Commissions have been appointed and books printed. 
As far as I have noted one very vital area of our sphere 
has not been studied or discussed either by individuals 
who have spoken or by commissions. 

I recommend that diagnosis precede prescription. 

The problem and objective with which we are 
concerned and the purpose for which the church was 
brought into being is the enrichment of human ex- 
perience. 

Very early was man convinced that there was a 
larger personality than his, a larger sphere than he 
compassed, a control beyond the limits of his powers. 
This has been given many forms, always more or less 
physical. Under the influence of modern information 
we now think of this control as parental, spiritual and 
universal. It is possible now to visualize personality 
without thinking of form or geographic location. 

To know what may be known of life for the 
specific purpose of reaping the benefits of cooperation 
with it is of first importance in any effort to enrich 
our experience. 

I devoutly recommend that our first effort shall 
be to assemble, formulate and state in simple and un- 
mistakable language all the information available on 
the nature of the life we are living. Let this be fol- 
lowed by recommendations and directions as to how 
our technique may be improved and our experience 
enriched. ; 

In traditional discussions of this general subject 
which we have called religion we have used the terms 
kingdom of God and have talked and prayed about 
establishing it, salvation, redemption and redemptive, 
righteousness, revelation, authority, atonement, sav- 
iour, reconciliation. We have taken up the Greek 
word for Deity and spoken much of this Christ, even 


to saying that he was crucified once upon a time. 

Has the time not come for a clear and insistent 
and intolerant, if you please, definition of our terms 
and a statement of the facts which he who runs must 
understand? Our need as I see it is first to know the 
available facts, second, to organize them to discover 
what they mean in our problem of enriching life, and 
third, to agree upon a statement in which the values 
may be carried to the hearers. 

Our precious independence is too costly to those 
who pay in cash and in poverty of results. It is color- 
ful mush to boast of our freedom to use our own “form 
of words.” Christian preachers have been talking 
for nineteen hundred years. Who of their pupils can 
define religion, the kingdom of God, righteousness, 
revelation? How many of them can discuss salvation, 
authority, inspiration, theology, intelligently even in 
most elementary terms? 

How can we converse until we have some words 
upon whose meanings we agree? How can we teach 
until we know and then have a language in which to 
convey? The fact that our most faithful hearers do 
not know what we teach is condemnation enough for 
our type of work. 

Let it be understood that the Kingdom of God 
has been established for a long time, and that it op- 
erates quite apart from our work for or against. Our 
part is only to get the good of it. Let it be known that 
the right is an immovable reality which does not 
wobble either in geographical location or historical 
setting. 

Let it be seen that redemption means debtor and 
creditor, collapse and rescue. Let Deity be known 
in terms of astronomy, physics, chemistry and biology. 

Let him who sits on the seat of the scornful take 
off our insignia. Let those who preach redemption 
and atonement and revelation and salvation and pray 
for the establishment of the kingdom of God find fel- 
lowship with those who are willing to assume re- 
sponsibility for such instruction. 

The people want religion and are glad to support 
the teacher. But religion that is not intelligently 
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presented is an affront to the hearer and a disgrace to 
the teacher. History is clarifying itself; science is 
speaking in very precise terms; shall religion continue 
to muddy its own stream? 

Let some commission report to us what humanity 
needs to make human life rich and masterful. Let 
some commission tell us what can be said to a hungry 
people. Let some group come out from the forms 
and fetters of old terms and old conceptions and with 


Ss 


the freshness of a new day of intelligence teach us the 
way to the life for which we hunger and which we be- 
lieve to be available. 

Tinkering with the machinery of ecclesiasticism 
will probably do little harm except to disappoint those 
who expect help from it, but it is very sure that it will 
do no good. 

Let able physicians first diagnose and then pre- 
scribe. 


Who Teaches Your Child? 


Ray M. Johnson 


HIROM the start we have talked freely and 
naturally with ‘Baby Ann” about religion. 
ON We have tried neither to drag religion in as 
oy a pious addition to life, nor to exclude it as 
something foreign to childhood. We have endeavored 
frankly and honestly to answer her questions, though 
we must admit that her insistent ‘‘Why?” and ‘“‘How?” 
and “What?” have sometimes pressed us pretty hard 
and made it difficult to follow the Apostolic suggestion 
about being ready always to give a reason for the 
faith that isin us. We have made the effort, however, 
and as a general rule we have tried not to tell her any- 
thing that she would later have to discard for a more 
scientific statement. 

Thus, for example, when we have spoken of heaven 
—in answer to her questions—we have tried to avoid 
the idea of a material heaven with golden streets, 
pearly gates, and other sensual fixtures. Imagine my 
surprise, therefore, when one morning she came bound- 
ing into my room with a glowing account of a dream 
she had just had about heaven. She had the golden 
streets and the pearly gates all in their traditional 
places. After a somewhat minute description, to 
which I listened with a growing sense of amazement, 
she concluded with these words: ‘‘And daddy, I was 
blowing my harp all over heaven!”’ 

I was struck first by the way in which a child’s un- 
derstanding of religion is colored by previous infor- 
mation. The use of the word “harp” that she was 
most familiar with was the colloquial use, meaning 
“harmonica,” rather than the stringed instrument. 
Hence in her dream she presented the rather incon- 
gruous figure of tripping along the golden streets to 
the syncopated rhythm of a harmonica! 

But what struck me more forcibly still was the 
sudden realization that we could not control the sources 
of her religious information. Where had she picked 
up these ideas of heaven? Not from us: we had tried 
to avoid just such conceptions. Not from her Sun- 
day school teacher: she had been selected because of 
her modern viewpoint in religion. Perhaps ‘Baby 
Ann” had gathered information from other children. 
Perhaps, too, the radio had brought her some in- 
formation we did not know about. We did remember 
having heard a program of Negro spirituals and having 
commented upon the vivid imagery of the colored 
people. But even then we had been careful to set 
our own views in contrast with these more naive ideas. 

Yet in spite of such precautions here she was, to 
all intents and purposes, a thorough-going little medi- 
evalist. Her heaven had a flavor of Harlem about its 


music, but aside from that it was distantly reminiscent 
of the heaven of Milton and Dante. 

When we got over the first feeling of failure which 
this experience brought us we began to work out a few 
simple rules to guide us in continuing ‘‘Baby Ann’s’”’ 
religious training. In the time that has followed, 
these rules have served us rather well; and we now 
pass them on with the hope that they will aid others 
who have animated question marks in their homes. 

In the first place we decided to abandon our efforts 
to control the sources of her information. Sooner or 
later she must learn that there are many other views 
of religion besides those of her parents. She will learn 
of the divisions within her own religion; she will learn 
of the differences among the other great faiths of the 
world; she will learn, too, that there are many charm- 
ing and useful persons who, while they exhibit religious 
qualities of life, are not themselves connected with 
any religion; and finally she will learn that there are 
those who are in open rebellion against all religion. 

We are no longer trying to hide these differences 
from her, but are helping her to discover them. We 
are no longer propagandists for our own particular 
brand of religion, but are engaged with her on the 
quest for the discovery of the truth that all religions 
have to offer. We have moved from the defensive to 
the offensive. We are no longer guardians of the faith 
once delivered to the saints, making vain efforts to 
keep that faith free from the contamination of other 
ideas; we are even anxious that our own religious con- 
victions shall come into the open for comparison with 
other views. We have decided that if our religion 
cannot meet other and opposing opinions and survive 
the meeting, it is not worthy of survival. 

This attitude has led us (and we believe it is 
leading our little daughter) to something more than 
mere tolerance toward the religion of others. Toler: 
ance is condescending. It endures the presence of 
other ideas but looks down on them. We have tried 
rather to help Ann to have a genuine admiration for 
Sears of others while being loyal to her own 
aith. 

One day she came running in from playing with a 
little friend three years older than she, who belongs 
to a church widely different from our own. They had 
been comparing ideas about a certain doctrine on 
which the two churches are as far apart as the poles. 
To begin with, neither understood very well the teach- 
ings of her own church. The views grew more fan- 
tastic as the conversation went on, and when they || 
attempted to synthesize their ideas the result was a_ || 
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theological hodge-podge never before seen on land or 
sea. 

Three courses were open to us. 

We could have made a joke out of the incident. 
This would have. destroyed a fine seriousness toward 
religion that she was beginning to show, and probably 
would have erected a barrier between her and her 
parents so that she would not have returned with 
further problems. 

We could have used the occasion to point out the 
superiority of our own church. (After all, other 
people, and especially their religious ideas and prac- 
tices, are ‘“funny!””) This would have resulted in 
religious snobbishness. All along, while working on 
the assumption that the right kind of religion is a 
constructive force in life, we have tried to avoid a 
too pious attitude on our part or a self-righteous pose 
on the part of “Baby Ann.” We believe in religion; 
but we detest religious snobbishness. 

We took the only remaining course: we stated as 
clearly as possible the views of the two churches, try- 
ing to stress the good points in both conceptions. Ann 
gained an understanding of the teachings of her own 
church; she gained an appreciation of the church of her 
playmate; and we may as well confess that her parents 
gained considerable information in the process of con- 
sulting the religious encyclopedias. 

Thus, while we have been trying to resolve in- 
tellectual difficulties, we have also been trying to lay 
the foundation for cooperative good will toward those 
of other faiths. Intellectually the religions are still 
far apart, and perhaps will long remain so; but they 
are finding some things on which they can unite whole- 
heartedly. - Even as I write, Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews through this country are joining together in 
huge meetings in ‘the interest of our common hu- 
manity. As the radio brings into my home the words 
of the leaders of these three great faiths, unemotional 
though I am, I cannot help being deeply moved. To 
me it is one of the thrilling moments in the religious 
history of the world; and it gives me new hope for 
what may be accomplished in “Baby Ann’s” gen- 
eration. 

Another simple rule that has served us well is 
to be utterly frank in all our replies to her questions 
about religion. We determined to be straightforward 
—to share our honest doubts as well as our convictions. 

A long time ago, before modern methods of his- 
torical research were worked out, an intellectual giant 
coined three maxims to guide him in the writing of 
history: to state the truth as truth; to state a false- 
hood as a falsehood; and to state an uncertainty as 
an uncertainty. The same standards apply to answer- 
ing the questions of a child. 

There are some things that we do not believe, 
the creeds to the contrary notwithstanding. We know 
the accepted answers but do not find them satisfac- 
tory. We admit our doubts. 

But as time has gone on and we have tried to be 
honest with our little daughter and with ourselves, we 
have found our meager stock of beliefs increasing. We 
have come, moreover, to place the emphasis on the 
things that we do believe rather than on the things 
_ that we cannot honestly accept. 

Our most difficult problem has been to know 


where to draw the line between faith and reason. 
We have personally run the gamut all the way from a 
very conservative view of religion, where all religion 
was a matter of faith, to a very liberal position, where 
every doctrine must be tried in the court of reason. 
In our more hard-boiled moments we follow the 
scientific rather than the poetic interpretation of life. 
Yet we are not always hard-boiled. 

We know perfectly well that Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony is a series of vibrations of various rapidities 
that can be measured and recorded in any physics 
laboratory; yet we also know perfectly well that 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony is something more 
than that. It isa child of the concert hall rather than 
of the physics laboratory. It derives its tremendous 
spiritual lift from a conception of life that is poetic 
rather than scientific. 

Perhaps religion is essentially poetry. We are 
not nearly so sure as we once were that the so-called 
primitive and naive elements should be ruled out. We 
are trying to give our little daughter the results of the 
best Biblical and historical scholarship as she grows up, 
so that she will never have to pass through a period of 
emotional stress and strain in making the acquaint- 
ance of this viewpoint; yet we are more inclined than 
formerly to include some of the more poetic elements. 

Happily “Baby Ann’s” religion is not all a matter 
of problems. Sometimes there are indications of 
progress that repay us for our efforts. 

The winter she was four she sat one day looking 
out of the window at the big fluffy flakes of snow as 
they floated down through the air. When I came 
into the room she exclaimed: “Oh goody! Look at 
the pretty snow!” Then after a moment’s pause she 
asked: “Daddy, what makes it snow?” 

Knowing her insistence on careful explanations, I 
made no mention of God or of religion, but merely 
tried to tell her in simple language what we all know 
about the formation of snow: how the sun causes 
evaporation of water; how the water floats through 
the air in the form of vapor; how, when conditions are 
just right, that vapor starts to fall as rain, but some- 
times in winter strikes the cold air and freezes into 
little balls of ice; and how, finally, coming through the 
warmer air near the earth it bursts into fluffy snow- 
flakes. When I had finished she looked out of the 
window again with all the rapturous appreciation of a 
mystic, and said: “Daddy, I’m glad God is making 
it snow.” 

She took my science for what it was worth, but 
added to it—God. 

* * * 
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A MIDDLE-OF-THE ROAD MAN 
“Gentlemen,” said the retiring chairman, ‘‘I am indeed 
grateful for the praise you have bestowed on my work as chair- 
man during the past year. I can only say that I have done my 
best to steer a clear course between partiality on the one hand 
and impartiality on the other hand.’’—Hxchange. 
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ORGANIZING THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTION 
UNION 


Walter Stuart Kelley 


Origins of continuing movements are always of interest and 
a permanent record is of corre ponding value. On looking 
through the Leader of July 1, I read with much interest Mr. 
Tillinghast’s sketch of the Convention in Lynn, in October, 
1889, at which the Young People’s Christian Union was organized. 
It recalled vividly my own part in that event, especially the 
careful preparations to ensure a successful outcome. 

It is worthy of note that those responsible for organizing 
the Convention and bringing it to a successful issue were active 
members of Christian Endeavor Societies in Universalist churches. 
The idea of a national organization of young people in the Uni- 
versalist Church took shape through correspondence between 
societies in Bay City, Michigan, and Lynn, Massachusetts. 
Finally the decision was reached to call a convention of young 
people, and a committee of six undertook all preparations, and 
sent invitations to all Universalist churches having young people’s 
organizations, to be represented at Lynn. 

This organization committee was widely separated geo- 
graphically, but a unit in purpose and enthusiasm. The mem- 
bers, with the exception of the two in Bay City, Mich., and the 
two in Massachusetts, had never met till the day before the Con- 
vention. The members of this committee were Lee E. Joslyn 
and Alfred J. Cardall, Bay City, Mich., James D. Tillinghast, 
Buffalo, N. Y., J. Thomas Moore, Philadelphia, Penn., Clara B. 
Adams, Lynn, Mass., and Walter S. Kelley, Lowell, Mass. 

When the Convention met the work of organization went 
forward with clock-like precision, as the committee had endeav- 
ored to provide for every contingency. Some one had been as- 
signed to handle each order of business with instructions as to 
procedure. Committees had been designated, a chairman se- 
lected for each and instructed regarding the program for his (or 
her) committee. So, as prearranged, the writer was nominated 
and elected chairman of the committee on constitution. When 
this committee was called to order he submitted a completed 
draft of constitution for consideration, which was accepted and 
reported to the Convention with but a few minor changes. 

On one matter the organizing committee had made excep- 
tionally careful provision, that was as to the specific character of 
the movement. To safeguard its views certain ones had been 
chosen to champion its purpose on the floor of the Convention; 
this purpose was to effect an organization strictly religious in 
character, with a devotional meeting as the paramount feature, 
as with the Christian Endeavor Societies. Constitutional pro- 
visions were drafted accordingly. As expected, the most earnest 
debate on the floor of the Convention was upon this point, for 
there was a considerable representation from young people’s 
missionary societies, also social and literary clubs, then common 
in the Universalist Church. The provisions of the constitution, 
as reported, concerning purpose and regimen finally prevailed 
and its adoption followed. 

In the sessions of the committee on constitution, the great- 
est interest centered on the name to be ad pted. It was con- 
tended that the initial phrase should contain the word Universal- 
ist, as Universalist Young People, or Universalist Union; but the 
opposition urged that: (1) denominationalism should not be 
emphasized, citing the example of the Christian Endeavor Society, 
and (2) the word Universalist would follow in the secondary 
phrase, making it inept to use it twice. The choice of the chair- 
man prevailed and the name became Young People’s Christian 
Union of the Universalist Church. 

Miss Clara B. Adams contributes the following: “‘The Y. P. 
C. U. was the outcome of the idea of Mr. Albert C. Grier, then 
principal of the Bay City High School. Realizing that the call 
for the organizing of such a society should come from a local 
group rather than from an individual, he gathered the young 
people of the church (Universalist) together on Washington’s 
birthday, 1889, when their society was formed. He was its 
president till he gave up his Bay City duties to prepare for the 


ministry, and plans for the national body were well under way. 
Mr. Cardall succeeded him as president. He was sent to the 
Lynn meeting; his co-delegate being a young lawyer of good edu- 
cation and dignified address who was to preside until the society 
was duly organized. The greatest opposition to the name came, 
not from the social organizations, but from the ministers of 
churches with Young People’s Missionary Societies designed to 
raise money for denominational work.’’ 

Mr. Tillinghast states: “J. Thomas Moore died several years 
ago. He was prominent for years in a large insurance company 
in Philadelphia—an executive. Dr. Nash persuaded him to 
take the publication of Universalist Union when the national 
Union relieved me of the job. The name was changed to Onward 
and the form improved.” 

The Rev. Albert C. Grier was first settled in Racine, Wis- 
consin, later in Spokane, Washington: He has been active in 
local, state and national work of charitable and corrective asso- 
ciations. He is now engaged in New Thought activities in 
New York City. 

Of the members of the organizing committee, nothing is 
known of Lee E. Joslyn. Two members, J. Thomas Moore and 
Alfred J. Cardall, have passed to their reward. The other three 
members are now living near Boston—Miss Clara B. Adams, 
Lynn, James D. Tillinghast, Cambridge, Walter S. Kelley, 
Brookline. They retain a lively interest in the affairs of the 
Y. P. C. U. and trust its members of today will rally to the cause 
as successfully as those of a former generation in placing it in the 
field forty-four years ago. Would not the planning for a cele- 
bration of the half-century anniversary in 1939 inject new pur- 
pose and enthusiasm and promote a motive for building up the 
organization to new and greater usefulness? Set the aim: A 
Union in Every Church in 1939. 

I may be pardoned for a closing personal reference that pre- 
sents a sidelight on youth psychology, that differs little as the 
years pass. My early interest in the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment had been stimulated by the fact that a college classmate 
was, in the middle 1880’s, National Christian Endeavor secretary. 
His home was also in Lowell. Early in 1888, after a year as su- 
perintendent of the Sunday school of the First Universalist 
Church in Lowell, having a loyal following of its members, I 
proposed that we organize a Christian Endeavor Society. With 
the cordial support of the young people, but against the advice of 
many older church members, the decision was made to organize 
a society. In doing so we were aided by a strong delegation from 
the Christian Endeavor Society of our Lynn church, that came 
to Lowell for the meeting called to effect organization. Results 
justified the action. 

It is significant that the notable movements of young people, 
from the Crusades down to the present day, have been in the 
cause of religion. ‘“‘A little child shall lead them.” 


WE CUT THE CREATIVE AND CALL IT SAVING 


The complete cost of the legislative, executive, and judicial 
activities of the federal government absorbs less than two thirds 
of one per cent of the total federal outlay. Where, then, you 
may ask, does all the money go? 

Well, for one thing, almost three fourths of the total expen- 
ditures of the federal government go to pay the costs of our cur- 
rent military establishment and to carry the obligations incurred 
in past wars. That is to say, of every dollar we pay in taxes to the 
federal government about seventy-five cents goes into payment 
for past wars and preparation against future wars. .. . 

We are trying to balance the budgets by cutting the very 
heart out of the only things that make government a creative so- 
cial agency. We slash scientific bureaus. We hamstring our 
regulatory agencies. We fire visiting nurses. We starve li- 
braries. We reduce hospital staffs. We squeeze education. 
And we call this economy and actually think we are intelligent in 
calling it that. How the gods must laugh at us! And how our 
grandchildren will damn us!—Glenn Frank. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE MINISTERS’ MEETING AT WORCESTER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

As it is a custom of our General Convention session to have 
one day for the ministers, it would seem as if this year the ques- 
tions to be discussed are already suggested by the main matters 
that are to come before the business sessions of the Convention. 
At the business sessions of the Conventions there is never time 
for a discussion, and the opinion of a few leaders is chiefly heard. 
Better than general questions of forms ot worship, or of attitudes 
on social questions, would be a frank and free discussion on 
matters which have been set forth already by groups in our 
church. 

The important matters before our people at this time and 
on which we are asked to take action are three. One relates to 
the proposed revision of our Declaration of Faith. Another re- 
lates to the revision of our Laws of Fellowship. And the third 
relates to the Free Church Proposition. 

These have come to the front because some earnest mem- 
bers of our fellowship have felt that our church efficiency could 
be increased by changes in all these matters. These are all 
somewhat interlocked and all are matters on which we are ex- 
pected to take official action. If ministers East and West can 
together hear the arguments of those who have thought most on 
these subjects and can freely ask questions as to the reasons and 
objectives of the proposed changes, there is a good chance that 
better understanding and unanimity may be obtained. It goes 
without question that it is the desire of all to do what is best for 
the efficiency of our church, both as an institution and in its con- 
tribution to the spread of true Christianity. As our church is 
now organized we all have all the freedom we need, and as in- 
dividuals we do about as we like. We do not always agree. 
Often we very sharply disagree. Yet within the limits of this 
freedom which each takes for himself and accords to his brethren, 
we all want to cooperate for the good of the whole and for the 
best service to mankind, and we are glad to make concessions to 
one another for the sake of general peace and efficiency. 

In the face of the important matters to be considered at 
the Worcester Convention it would seem as if the ministers 
might well spend their day in a discussion of the chief questions 
-which concern the future of our church as an organization. 

Lee S. McCollester. 

Claremont, N. H. 


STELLA CUSHING AT CHAUTUAQUA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is now some time since I returned from Chautauqua, 
N. Y., where on Aug. 4 I gave a program in the amphitheater 
pefore one of the most challenging audiences I have known. 
During my three days’ stay, as I met a great many people, I 
gained an idea of what this great institution is and of how it 
provides such a stimulating setting, thus drawing so many 
people. 

It was particularly nice to have the Rev. John M. Foglesong 
and his family playing such delightful hosts for me, and to see 
how graciously our Unitarian-Universalist House is being con- 
ducted this year. They asked me to speak for them Sunday 
‘morning at the Church Hou e—and it proved to be a most in- 
‘spiring experience. 

It seems to be quite important that we maintain a house in 
this beautiful and worthy place. I should have felt it strange 
‘not to find a denominational building of ours among so many 
others. And, too, I was glad that the Foglesongs were there, 
‘because they knew of my affiliation with the liberal church, and 
published it far and wide, so that our house was filled to capacity 
‘when I spoke. 

The days move on with so many demands upon our interest, 
-and I suppose few of our officers and leading clergymen have ever 
really been there to experience Chautauqua—one must do that 


to see that significance of it. Perhaps this word of appreciation 
may serve to remind us that there are many ways by which we 
may spread knowledge of our church. It is still unknown to 
many. 

And it may be a freshening breeze of aspiration to see it as 
an important place to spread the word about: a united church, 
larger even than Unitarian-Universalist. 

The other day one of my friends, a most intelligent woman, 
told me she could not see how Unitarians and Universalists could 
call themselves Christian when they didn’t believe that Jesus 
was divine. I answered it, but I wondered what you would have 
said to this Episcopal child of God. 

Dr. Joseph Fort Newton has been here at Point 0’ Woods, 
and we have had many fine passages of thoughts in a few days. 

Stella Marek Cushing. 

Point o’ Woods, Long Island, N. Y. 


* * 


DR. GRIFFIN’S REPORT AND THE FREE CHURCH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Among many good things in the Leader is advice to read Dr. 
Griffin’s report of the Joint Commission to the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. I have examined it with care. It is sincere, informa- 
tive, a fine example of good-will and friendliness, at times humor- 
ous and witty, an ingenious argume2nt for the Free Church. 

A Universalist who favors the plan said most talk about it 
was words—just words. In so far as words which mean one 
thing to a speaker and another or nothing to different hearers are 
not defined, he is right. Dr. Griffin makes an earnest plea for 
unity, particularly of Universalists and Unitarians, because of 
‘underlying essentials common to us all.’’ There is discord as 
to what these essentials are, which Dr. Griffin does not explain in 
other than terms which also need explaining. He was applauded 
upon the declaration that he was willing “‘to give up everything 
else in our church—in our religion’”’ (Unitarian) if he could see 
“good-will brought into the world.” 

Good-will ought to be recognized more than it is, but cannot 
be a bond of religious fellowship above an embryonic stage. It 
may be heavily veneered with words of Christian usage, but does 
not have power to make it universal until strengthened by 
the name and spirit of Christ—which includes some degree of 
spiritual and intellectual convictions concerning the unseen 
world. 

Dr. Griffin says that “what determines the character of any 
organization is not what is written in any preamble... . but 
the character, interest and thought of the people.” This, a 
part truth, is not questioned, nor a modest suggestion between 
the lines that the joint commissioners are better than the pre- 
amble they formulated. His point is that the preamble could 
be changed and the Free Church protected by its representative 
council, if it wished to be, from the destructive influence of non- 
Christians which the Free Church would welcome. The part 
truth is omission of the fact that, while the character of organiza- 
tion is determined by the people in it, it is also determined by the 
preamble they accept. If not, why the time of eighteen good men 
for two years in writing this one? My opinion is that this pre- 
amble was written to determine the character of the Free Church 
and that it is praised and upheld for that purpose. 

The plan to fellowship the atheist, whose god is his own right 
arm, the humanist who deifies humanity, and other very good and 
religious people who ignorantly worship many gods or none, and 
possibly the Unknown God, is neither theistic nor atheistic, but 
plain and unadulterated polytheism. Is this the climax of the in- 
tellectual revolt scarce a century old, a modern version of Athens 
of two thousand years ago? 

If the false has fellowship with the truth its leverage against 
the truth is multiplied, which it never hesitates to use with all 
the strength it can muster, and its ethics are usually that the end 
justifies the means. 
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Dr. Griffin quotes from the by-laws of the A. U. A. to prove 
its purposes the same as the Free Church: “To diffuse the knowl- 
edge and promote the interests of pure religion, which in accord- 
ance with the teaching of Jesus is summed up in love to God and 
love to man. . . . And to strengthen the churches which unite 
with the Association for more and better work for the kingdom 
of God.” 

These purposes are acceptable to Protestants generally. 
But that part of the philosophy of Unitarianism upon which Dr. 
Griffin does not dwell confuses and is contradictory to what is 
usually understood by the above quotations. The Rev. Gordon 
Kent recently stated: ‘“The issue has been raised, considered and 
settled. The board of directors of the A. U. A. have passed an 
official resolution definitely and specifically including humanists 
in its fellowship.” (Leader, Dec. 3, 1932.) In the same issue of 
the Leader the Rev. John L. MacKinnon argues that humanism 
is “absolutely in harmony with the fundamental principles of 
the Unitarian Church.” 

The purposes of the Unitarian Church and the Free Church 
are identical, according to Dr. Griffin. Humanism is “absolutely 
in harmony with the fundamental principles of the Unitarian 
Church,” according to the Rev. Mr. Mackinnon. [If it is not 
would humanist churches be given a standing among Unitarians? 
I do not see any absurdity in the conclusion that the fundamental 
principles of the Free Church and humanism are the same. 

I observe some ministers of liberalism busily engaged in 
tearing down what others are striving to build. If the Free 
Church could consolidate all in two separate camps where each 
one would feel at home the battle line could be drawn and the 
conflict decisive. There would either ensue a greater unity for 
good than ever the vision of prophet beheld, or a Free Church 
plan would no longer confuse and obstruct the kingdom of God. 
Truly, as Dr. Griffin says, the venture calls for “‘considerable 
trust and confidence.” 

Dr. Griffin avows that the best that is in him religiously is 
from Jesus. We all walk together here with unnumbered mil- 
lions at our side. The same is true of the Unitarian and the Free 
Church. But the best that is in them is not the best that is in Christ. 
That best is the undying determination, the ceaseless prayer and 
the endless purpose that all men drink at the fountain that is of 
life, of belief in God and immortality, and in him who is the way, 
which is life eternal. 


Observer. 
* * 


THE CENTENARY OF RAJA RAM MOHUN ROY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The centenary of the death of Raja Ram Mohun Roy, 
which occurs in September, 1933, is to be celebrated in India on 
awide scale. It should not be without notice in America. 

This illustrious son of India was indisputably one of the 
very great men of the modern world. His achievements were 
remarkable in two directions, namely, in service rendered to the 
world as a whole and in service to India in particular. 

It is unquestionable that he rendered high and lasting ser- 
vice to the world as a scholar. Many scholars affirm that he 
possesses a better claim than any one else to have been the founder 
of the important modern Science of Comparative Religion. This 
alone should insure for him a permanently conspicuous place in 
history. 

He rendered priceless service to India, of three kinds. 
(1) It is the testimony of the highest authorities that, through 
his able, scholarly and extensive writings, he gave to the Bengali 
tongue (the most important language of India) distinctly in- 
creased range, versatility, strength and attractiveness, and did 
much to raise the literary quality and standing of all Bengali 
literature. 

(2) He founded the very important religious and social re- 
form movement known as the Brahmo Somaj, which, notwith- 
standing its somewhat slow growth in numbers so far in its his- 
tory, has kindled a light in India which can not be extinguished; 
has set up an ideal of religion so living, so vital, so in harmony 
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with the best modern thought, and so adapted to India’s practical 
needs today, that the whole religious and social thinking of India 
must inevitably more and more realize its truth and beauty, feel 
its uplifting influence, and move in its direction. 

(3) It is more and more realized that he gave the initiatory 
word, the first clear impulse in creating India’s modern move- 
ment to shake off her bondage to a foreign power, and to become 
once more free—free to shape her own destiny, to develop her 
own institutions, to occupy again the great place among the 
nations which she filled so long, and to render to humanity the 
high service which her illustrious past and her rich spiritual 
genius so indisputably fit her to render. 

Ram Mohun Roy wrote the great and heroic declaration: 
“T want to be free, or I don’t want to be at all.” That was a charion 
note, which meant nothing less than the political as well as the 
spiritual rebirth of his country. The spirit of that note has 
spread and spread until today all India is feeling the mighty thrill 
of it. 

Such, in a few words, are some of the reasons why his appre- 
ciative and admiring countrymen have given to this distinguished 
scholar and reformer the great title of ‘““‘The Father of Modern 
India,” and why all India’s religious faiths, classes and parties are 
uniting to celebrate his centenary. 

J.T. Sunderland. 

Poughkeepsie, New York. 


* * 


A PLAN OF TREMENDOUS PROGRESS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wrote the following letter about two weeks ago, when I 
happened to have an afternoon of leisure, and that naturally 
creates in me a meditative mood. My thoughts drifted to life, 
the church and the controversy that seems to exist regarding the 
plan of the Free Church. I laid the letter aside and decided to 
modify it, but after reading what Eleanor M. Bissell had to say 
in the current issue, I decided to send mine, verbatim. 

The Reactions section of the Leader is always most interest- 
ing to me, and fortunately, perhaps, I am able to read it with an 
open mind, or at least with less prejudice than some folks who 
express themselves in this section. I believe I can visualize 
how some people feel who have known no other faith than the 
one they cling to, and thereby naturally oppose what, to me, 
seems a plan of tremendous progress. 

Whether a merger of the physical or the spiritual or both may 
be the outcome, the greatest factor of all—to me—is that of the 
name. In this I have only constructive criticism, for I believe 
that whatever is adopted will be a greater force for good. 

Personally the name Free Church of America creates reac- 
tions in me, because from my point of view anything that is free 
has the interpretation of not costing anything, not requiring 
any obligation or effort to attain or obtain. Iam, of course, not 
enough of a psychologist to determine just what the effect will be. 
Surely the psychological effect of this name was given careful 
consideration, and it would be most interesting to learn what 
were considered its advantages. To me the most significant 
factor of this entire program of progress rests in the name, as its 
biggest asset, acting as a magnet to draw humanity to it. United 
Liberal Church sounds much better to me, leaving the word 
America off. 

I have found a great joy, comfort and hope since learning the 
Universalist faith. I am sure I could be equally happy as a 
Unitarian or one of any other modern liberal faith. A closer as- 
sociation of liberal minded people should bring about a spirit” of 
good will and confidence that has heretofore been unmatched by 
any other religious effort. 

I cannot close, Mr. Editor, without giving you a word of 
praise for the commendable way in which you handle situations. 
I suppose that the flowers that are thrown help, in a measure, to 
heal the wounds that the bricks make. ‘ 


Rk. W. Menk. 
Joliet, Ill. 
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Christians and Jews 


The Christian-Jewish Tragedy. A 
Study in Religious Prejudice. By Con- 
rad H. Moehlmann. (Rochester, N. Y. 
Leo Hart Company. $2.50.) 


As Dr. Moehlmann says, ‘“‘some Chris- 
tian had to write this book.’’ The revival 
of anti-Semitism in our time gives the 
work special value, and without a doubt the 
relation between Christianity and Judaism 
presents an ethical problem of great mag- 
nitude. It is a problem impossible to 
understand without the background of 
centuries, and the author wisely reviews 
the long history of the relationship. In 
this history there are chapters not well 
understood by most Christians and Dr. 
Moehlmann takes pains to justify his claim 
that modern Christians should ‘‘make a 
confession of sin because of the thousands 
and thousands of unjust statements” in 
Christian literature “‘as well as for the 
revenge in many forms taken upon Juda- 
ism. 

Of course, if one is a Christian of the old 
school, believing that the crucifixion of 
Jesus was part of a divine drama planned 
by the Almighty with man’s salvation as 
its object, there cannot consistently be 
ill-will against the Jews, even supposing it 
is held that they put Jesus to death, for 
they were (in this view) only instruments 
of a Divine Purpose. If one takes a mod- 
ern historical view, it becomes clear that 
the part played by Jewish leaders in their 
complete misunderstanding of Jesus and 
his aims has been distorted by the early 
Christian documents, which are, after all, 
the product of churches highly self-con- 
scious and anxious to maintain inde- 
pendence of their Jewish origins. Either 
way, then, the Christian owes the Jew a 
frank withdrawal of the charges on which 
originally anti-Jewish prejudices were 
based. 

How deeply indebted to Judaism early 
Christianity was cannot be known to 
those who are unfamiliar with the dis- 
persion of the Jews and the institutions 
they established as centers of instruction 
and devotion when they settled in Greek 
and Roman cities. Their synagogues not 
only provided places for the first preaching 
of Christianity in those cities, but pro- 
vided a model for Christian communities 
in some aspects of their organization. And 
of course the holy scriptures of the Jews, 
which were so devoutly studied by the 
scattered Jews, were appropriated by the 
Christians. Even medieval Christianity 
owes a great debt to Judaism, Maimonides 
being a source for some of the central ideas 
of Thomas Aquinas. As Luther said, 
“The Jews belong more to Christ than we.” 

In a very readable and convincing vol- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


ume, Dr. Moehlmann (who is a professor 
in the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School) 
appeals for an open acknowledgment of 
the wrongs done to Judaism in the name 
of her greatest son, and for a new coopera- 
tion based upon understanding. ‘Both 
may. cultivate a sense of God and rever- 
ence in the presence of the mystery of life 
and of the universe. Both may recognize 
the imperishable value of the human per- 
sonality. Both may insist upon brother- 
liness and the cooperative commonwealth. 
. . . . Both may become more tolerant of 
different interpretations of truth. What 
this stricken world needs to hear again are 
the fundamentals of Judaism and of Chris- 
tianity, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
. and thy neighbor as thyself.’ ”’ 

This book should be brought to the at- 
tention of libraries and made the subject of 
comment by liberal ministers. 

He BeBe Ss 


* * 


Creative Youth. By Hughes Mearns. 
(Doubleday Doran and Company.) 


A most interesting book describing the 
work of the Lincoln School, New York 
City, in creative writing. Mr. Mearns 
tells graphically some of the class-room ex- 
periences, and the reader follows with in- 
terest and presently discovers that he is un- 
derstanding something of this modern 
method of teaching young folks to write 
and at the same time gathering hints about 
how to teach them other things. Much 
emphasis is laid on the cutting loose from 
tradition and the finding in experience, 
not only the things to write about, but the 
real significance of education. 

A visiting teacher has listened with 
amazement to the frank disagreements of 
the pupils with the critical opinions of a 
famous writer. ‘I should think,” she told 
the instructor in parting, “that they might 
have shown more respect to Mr. 
Surely he is a better judge of poetry than 
any of us.” “ ‘Would you have them 
show respect if they did not feel respect?’ 
I asked her. She hesitated, but answered 
firmly, ‘Yes, I would,’ but added, ‘certainly 
in the school-room.’ Now isn’t that just 
what has been the matter with the school- 
room these many years!” 

The fact stands out in all this descrip- 
tion that Mr. Mearns makes himself a 
comrade with his pupils, as eager to learn 
as he wishes them to be, ready to listen to 
their ideas and searching always for their 
inner experience. His final judgment on 
the teaching profession has a significance 
for all who teach, those in the department 
of religious education as truly as those of 
the secular schools. 

‘We are a tradition-ridden craft. The 
hopeful sign is that suddenly we have be- 
come aware of the fact. Our eyes are 
opened. We are keenly self-critical, alert 


to improve; we frankly take the efficiency 
test to ourselves and own up to our fail- 
ures. We are students now, learners, 
eager to know, irritatingly inquisitive, will- 
ing to change, tolerant, unbiased and de- 
termined. With these qualities nothing 
can stop us, not even the English course.” 

The second half of the book is an an- 
thology of Lincoln School verse, which 
demonstrates what young folks can do 
when they are led into creative work in- 
stead of being simply the receptacles for 
traditional information. 

A.G.E. 


er 


Character in Human Relations. By 
Hugh Hartshorne. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Price $2.50.) 


It is probably inevitable that one study- 
ing religious education from the scientific 
standpoint, as has Dr. Hartshorne, should 
write a book dealing largely with general 
education. Whoever digs deep in the 
field of religious education soon finds it is 
only one aspect of the larger field of edu- 
cation itself. Nor is this to put religious 
education on a merely secular level, but 
rather to reveal the essentially religious 
character of all education. Dr. Harts- 
horne makes worship—‘‘an experience in 
which the child feels himself struggling 
toward reality, or resting in it, having 
found it’’—a fundamental of all education. 
“The values of religion cannot be dis- 
pensed with without at the same time re- 
moving from education the only thing 
which distinguishes it from mere trans- 
mission of folkways.’”’ Science he defines 
as “‘the principle of the open mind,” and re- 
ligion as “‘the principle of worship, or the 
conscious sense of the whole, the immediate 
grasp of the meaning of fragments in terms 
of the unity, which many call God.” 
These two, “science and religion,’ are 
“the two legs of human progress. If 
either be injured or broken, mankind must 
go limping into the future or fall miserably 
by the wayside.” 

The book begins with a discussion ot 
“the present situation’”—description of 
many forms of character education with 
some evaluation of each. Such a discus- 
sion soon reveals the need of defining 
character, and the second section of the 
book lists and describes various ‘‘theories 
of character.” From this discussion 
emerges the truth that character is not 
“a set of practices or thoughts added on to 
life,’ but rather ‘“‘a way of living.’”’ The 
‘trait theory” conceives of character as a 
mere sum of virtues, yet “‘ideals used as 
absolute standards of conduct, to be 
sought by the individual! for his own per- 
sonal development, may serve to get ac- 
tion, but their fundamental motive is self- 
centered rather than social and unselfish. 

(Continued on page 1116) 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


A CORRECTION 


Last week we told you of the retreat 
for church school teachers of Greater Bos- 
ton to be held at Cedar Hill, Waltham, 
under the auspices of the Sabbath School 
Union. We notice that the date was given 
as S ptember 8. Please erase it from your 
mind. The date should be September 23. 
Further information later. Watch this 


page. 
* * 
THE CHURCH SCHOOL SUPERIN- 
TENDENT 


There are some periods during the 
church school year when the superintend- 
ent’s position carries more responsibility 
than at others. But the most important 
period is just preceding the fall opening. 
What he does or does not do then deter- 
mines to a very great extent the success 
or failure of the school. It is intelligent 
planning that produces results. 

Here are a few things he might well con- 
sider: 

1. Long before the opening session of 
the school, the teachers and officers, with 
the Religious Education Committee if 
there is one, should meet to determine what 
the objectives or aims are to be during the 
year ahead. What do you need to do for 
your pupils? 

2. They will want to arrange how these 
aims may best be realized. That will mean 
considering not only the general program 
for the year, but the specific program for 
each week and month, to make certain 
that these lead toward the larger object- 
ive. Are the worship needs for the dif- 
ferent age groups provided for? How 
about the recreational program—does it 
simply provide a play period, or does it also 
teach good sportsmanship? Are the pupils 
given an opportunity to practice what they 
learn—is there a worth while social service 
project? Does the program include an op- 
portunity for studying and serving others 
beyond the boundary of our own com- 
munities? 

8. This is the time to plan about workers’ 
meetings for the entire year. Shall we 
have a general theme, taking ten monthly 
meetings to cover it—like the study of the 
book, “Our Pupils and How They Learn,” 
by McLester? Or shall we map out a list 
of fields which we, as teachers, need to 
know more of, such as Erwin Shaver’s 
splendid ‘‘Discussions for Workers’ Con- 
ferences’’—Series A or B? We have every 
right to make these monthly get-togethers 
a vital period of training, not a mere social 
gathering. 

4. There are countless other things 
that the alert superintendent will have on 
his’mind. We cannot name them all, but 
he will want to plan very carefully his first 
few Sunday services. The spirit and tempo 
of them influence not only pupils but 


teachers, and if their content is worthless 
they are characterized as ‘‘tame’’ and not 
worth the time or respect of the pupil. 
We have something to give, to teach, to 
train, to share—let us do it wisely and 
well. 

Now is the superintendent’s busy time. 
May we help him? 


K * 


‘ 


LOAN LIBRARY NOTES 


Sixty-seven books sent out in ten days! 
It is revealing as an indicator of the fact 
that there are teachers in our schools who 
are eager to prepare in advance for the fall 
work. Sixty-seven books requested from 
the Loan Library during the two middle 
weeks of August. There is a record worth 
noting. 

Perhaps it will be of help to some folks 
if we give a short list of those books which 
it will be worth the average teacher’s time 
to read. Not lesson courses, but general 
knowledge to better equip her for her work. 
General field of religious education: 

Improving your Sunday School, Vieth. 

Our Pupils and How They Learn, Mc- 
Lester. 

Objectives in Religious Education, Vieth. 

How Shall I Learn to Teach Religion? 
Carrier. 

What Is Teaching? 
Departmental fields: 
Nursery: 

Ways of Working in the Nursery De- 
partment, Warren. 

Three Years Old (includes lesson ma- 
terial), Danielson and Perkins. 

The Nursery Class (includes lesson ma- 
terial), McCallum. 

Kindergarten: 

A Study of the Little Child (revised), 
Whitley. 

Guiding Kindergarten Children in the 
Church School, Shields. 

The Worship of the Little Child, Baker. 
Primary: 

A Study of the Primary Child (revised), 
Whitley. 

Teaching Primaries 
School, Smither. 

Worship Training for Primary Children, 
Blashfield. 

Exploring Religion with WHight-Year- 
Olds, Sweet and Fahs. 

Junior: 

The Junior, Chave. 

Junior Method in the Church School 
(revised), Powell. 

Training Juniors in Worship, Jones. 
Young People: 

Study of Adolescent 
Stewart. 

Intermediate Method in the Church 
School, McKibbern. 

How to Teach Seniors, Shaver. 

Training Young People in Worship, 
Shaver and Stock. 


McLester. 


in the Church 


Development, 


Adult: 

The Church and Adult Education, Win- 
chester. 

Religious Education in the Family, Cope. 

Borrow them. They are yours for the 
covering of postage. Better still, have 
your school purchase them for the training 
of its leaders. Get them. Read them. 
Apply them. 


* * 


BEING REMEMBERED 


We all like to know that our friends. 
think of us, especially when they are not 
with us. Added warmth comes into life 
when someone from whom we have not 
heard for some time sits down and pens us 
a long letter giving us such vivid glimpses 
of his daily lie that we feel as though 
we were really sharing them. That is 
what friends are for. It is a mutual give 
and take proposition, and the more we 
give, the more there is to give. 

It works just the same in our great. 
church school family. As the parent or- 
ganization of all Universalist schools we are 
personally interested in every little thing 
which affects your school life. We are 
glad when folks take the time to sit down 
and write us of their hopes and fears, their 
dreams and their accomplishments. And 
when we have suggested something which 
has proved of vital worth to an individual 
or a school we are sufficiently human to be 
pleased when folks tell us that it worked, 
and worked well. After all, the General 
Sunday School Association is composed of 
‘a working staff of two and an office secre- 
tary, all women. It is backed by a board, 
one woman and four men. Fight in- 
dividuals, three of whom are at work 
day in and day out to help you make your 
school the kind of organization that is 
needed to serve the Universalist youth of 
today. 

We are eager to share your work. We 
want you to get all the help from us that 
we have to give. We suggest that this 
coming year you and your school staff 
th nk of us, not as an organization, but as 
a group of personal friends. We are that 
to many. We could be to many more. 
Let’s try it. 


Recently we have received from the 
church school at Denver, Colorado, a 
copy of their vacation school plans and 
projects as carried out this season under 
the direction of Rev. D. Harold Scott. 
And from the school at Middletown, New 
York, has come a copy of their annual 
Year Book. Thank you, friends, for shar- 
ing your programs with us. We appre- 
ciate it greatly. We commend you for 
these things which you have done and are 
doing in the interest of religious education 
in your communities. We pass them on as 
suggestions to others. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. Betty Brown Skeels, wife of Rev. 
W. H. Skeels of Herkimer, N. Y., has been 
selected to head the vocal staff of the Utica 
Conservatory of Music. The Utica school 
is one of the most advanced musical in- 
stitutions of Central New York, having a 
background of more than fifty years of 
successful work in vocal and instrumental 
music, public speaking and art. 


Rev. and Mrs. Wallace G. Fiske of 
Orange, Mass., and Mr. William Alexan- 
der of Canton, New York, called at the 
Leader office Aug. 28. 


Prof. Ernest L. Mehaffey, head of the 
Department of Music at St. Lawrence 
University, called at the Leader office 
Aug. 24, 


Rey. Lawrence Abbott of Racine, Wis., 
called at Headquarters Aug. 16. 


Mr. Alvar W. Polk, manager of the 
book room of the Publishing House, and 
Mrs. Polk drove to New York on Wednes- 
day, Aug. 23, with their daughter Barbara, 
who sailed the next day on the French 
liner Champlain with a group of Smith 
College girls for a year’s study abroad. 
Miss Polk is one of three Massachusetts 
girls among those who won the privilege of 
taking their junior year at the Sorbonne in 
Paris instead of at Smith. 


Indiana 


Muncie.—Rev. A. W. McDavitt, pas- 
tor. The first Sunday in August brought 
our summer activities to a close. Services 
will be resumed the second Sunday in Sep- 
tember. The church school, however, has 
had no recess. This department holds 
up well the year round. Dr. H. B. Fair 
has gathered about him a large group of 
thoughtful people for serious Bible study 
and succeeds in holding their interest. 
Professor Carmichael will again take up his 
class with us in September. This class has 
attracted a number of the faculty from 
our high school and the college. Our 
church has recently suffered the loss of two 
of our most influential members: Mrs. 
John B. Brazier, wife of our superintend- 
ent, and Mrs. Clara Klopfer, mother of 
Mrs. Caroline Black. Funeral services for 
both were conducted by the pastor. A 
new group in the fall, of those unable to 
attend our afternoon societies, will meet 
in the evening. This will include teachers 
from the school and college, nurses and 
business women. The interesting part of 
this is that they asked for it. They want 
a definite task assigned them. We have 
nineteen public school teachers in our 
church, and more than a dozen from the 
college faculty. The annual church school 
picnic will be held the first week in Sep- 
‘tember. Several from here will attend 
the homecoming at the Delos Thompson 


and Interests 


Home at Waldron, Ind., on Labor Day. 
Our minister was called home from the 
Century of Progress twice in a week to 
coniuct funerals. 

Maine 

Rockland.—A musical program was 
presented in the Universalist vestry 
Thursday evening, Aug. 17, to a large 
audience. A concert was given by out-of- 
town musicians. The program consisted 
of piano numbers by Miss Hope Lincoln 
of Waltham, Mass., and Mrs. Waldo 
Weatherbee of Boston and Round Pond 
and Hope, Maine; vocal numbers by Mrs. 
C. Guy Robbins of Lawrence, Mass., and 
Camden and Mrs. John Smith Lowe of 
Boston and Round Pond; violin duets by 
Miss Phyllis Belasco and Miss Hazel 
Harrison of Thomaston; and readings by 
Mrs. Ethel Thomas Sezak of Rockland. 
Mrs. Weatherbee acted as accompanist 
for Mrs. Lowe, Miss Lincoln for Mrs. Rob- 
bins and Miss Alcada Hall of Thomaston 
for the violin duets. 

* * 
s WHO’S WHO : 
* Rev. Robert Cummins is minis- * 
ter of the Universalist church in * 
Pasadena, Cal. * 

Rev. Asa M. Bradley is Super- 
intendent of Universalist Churches, 
in New Hampshire, and a trustee 
of the Universalist Publishing 
House. 

Rey. Frederick M. Eliot is minis- 
ter of Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn. 

N. W. Lovely is a Unitarian stu- 
dent at Harvard Divinity School, 
and assistant in the English depart- 
ment at Harvard College. 

Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson is 
minister of the First Universalist 
Church in Worcester, Mass. 

Rev. James W. Vallentyne is min- 
ister of the First Universalist Church 
in Portland, Maine. 

Rev. Ray M. Johnson is minister 
of the Congregational Church in 
Northford, Conn. 


* 
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BLANCHESTER, OHIO 

The church in Blanchester, Ohio, has 
suffered a great loss in the death of three of 
its devoted members. One of them died on 
Sunday, Aug. 183—Mrs. Lena Hudson. 
The other two died the next day, Monday 
—Mrs. Lucrecia Moon in Blanchester, 
and Mrs. Mary Stearns in Columbus at 
the home of her daughter. 

Mrs. Lena Hudson was forty-two. She 
had been ill, seriously at times, for more 
than a year. Surviving her are her hus- 
band, two grown children, one of whom is 


married, and one daughter, aged ten. 
The funeral on Tuesday was very largely 
attended. It was conducted by Rev. 
R. S. Kellerman, pastor-emeritus of the 
church. 

Mrs. Lucrecia Moon was eighty-two. 
She had conducted a millinery story in 
Blanchester continuously for fifty-six years. 
Her husband died many years ago. She 
and her two daughters have been devoted 
members of the church all their lives. She 
was widely beloved and honored. Her 
funeral was held in the church on Thursday, 
Rev. R. S. Kellerman officiating. 

Mrs. Mary Stearns was eighty-four, al- 
most eighty-five. Her husband died eleven 
years ago. She continued to live in Blan- 
chester among her old friends until three 
years ago, when her declining health made 
the constant care of her daughter neces- 
sary. She was then taken to Columbus, 
where she lived with her daughter and 
husband, surrounded by grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren. Her funeral was 
held in the Universalist church in Blan- 
chester, to which she was greatly attached 
all through her life, on Friday, Rev. 
R. S. Kellerman conducting the service. 

The church was enriched by the lives of 
three such loyal and beautiful women. 
Their passing at practically the same time 
made a deep impression upon the church 
and the entire community. Blessed are 
the sacred memories of them all! 

1k, So UE 


* * 


OF INTEREST TO UNIVERSALISTS 


At the bicentenary celebration of the 
town of Swanzey, N. H., Aug. 16, an ad- 
dress was given by Dr. Lee S. McCollester, 
whose father, Dr. Sullivan H. McCollester, 
had been, for five years, the principal of 
Mt. Caesar Seminary, and in later life 
president of Buchtel College. Another 
speaker was Dr. John Clarence Lee, whose 
father, Dr. John Stebbins Lee, had like- 
wise been principal of Mt. Caesar and later 
was the first president of St. Lawrence 
University. 

Mt. Caesar Seminary was a Universal- 
ist academy, established in Swanzey in 
1843, which educated a notable company 
of men and women. The building is now 
used for the public library and local mu- 
seum. The bicentenary of the town in- 
cluded an historical pageant, addresses, 
music and other features. 

* * 


A WEDDING 


Miss Jeanette Barnes Lewis, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Lewis of 
Cambridge Street, yesterday became the 
bride of Rev. Fred Hamilton Miller, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Albert Miller of Worcester. 
The ceremony took place at Claremont, 
N. H., at the summer home of Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester, dean-emeritus of Tufts Col- 
lege School of Religion, who performed 
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the ceremony, using the single-ring ser- 
vice. 

Upon their return from an unannounced 
wedding trip the couple will make their 
home at 33 Forest Street, Medford, where 
they will receive their friends after Sept. 1. 

Mr. Miller formerly was pastor of the 
Second Universalist Church of this city, 
but has recently accepted a call to the 
First Universalist Chureh at Medford. 

The bride is a graduate of Technical 
High School, and trained at the Spring- 
field Hospital Training School for Nurses. 
The groom is a graduate of South High 
School at Worcester and Tufts College 
where he received his B. S. and S. T. B. 
degrees.— Springfield Republican. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1118) 
If we conceive of character at all in social 
terms, the accumulation of virtues, instead 
of constituting character, is, as such, its 
very antithesis.” 

The ‘“‘habit theory” begins and ends with 
conduct, gives little heed to situation and 
motives, and may reduce life to a routine.” 
“Persons whose every act can be predicted 
are not as a rule so greatly admired as 
those whose responses are more problem- 
atical.” 

The ‘‘pattern theory”? makes character a 
structural fact, “the particular combina- 
tion of fundamental systems o1 traits which 
characterize the individual.’”’ The ‘factor 
theories” add the notion of control. Robak 
finds the ‘‘distinctive quality of human 
nature that it can stop acting,” and lays 
great emphasis on the power of inhibition. 
Webb puts stress on “the initiation and 
continuance of consistent action.”” Harts- 
horne follows Coe in regarding character as 
“the power of self-chosen organization for 
self-chosen ends.” ‘‘Mere obedience to a 
code, mere conformity to custom, mere ad- 
herence to ideals, is not character in the 
highest sense. The ends themselves must 
be self-chosen. The cause must be one’s 
own, even when shared. One must be 
free to accept it or reject it, or remake it on 
the basis of his own moral insight. The 
undefined best as this presents itself to the 
open-minded individual is the sole guide. 
In consequence, character outruns con- 
vention, and those who are most moral are 
often social outcasts.’ When this pur- 
poseful action becomes integration, di- 
recting all the powers in one direction and 
that one which is consistent with social 
welfare, the highest theory of character is 
recognized. 

Character education, therefore, cannot 
be secured by programs developed in 
special periods. It is rather a process per- 
meating all of life. Back of it is the prin- 
ciple of apprenticeship, “learning through 
participation with adults in the work of the 

world.” ‘Every adult isYa teacher of 
character whether he chooses to be or not.” 
‘At the heart of eharacter education is the 
attitude of cooperative truth-seeking and 


adventurous experiment, including the 
teacher as well as the taught, adults as well 
as children, society as well as the individ- 
ual.” 

Perhaps the first reaction of the ordinary 
church school teacher to the book will be 
one of discouragement, Its motto seems 
to be, “‘Whatever is, is wrong.”” But com- 
fort comes when the author is found to 
say that, in some fashion or other, character 
education has taken place. Because there 
has been participation of the young in the 
world’s tasks, character has developed in 
spite of wrong theories. Dr. Hartshorne 
has written a book for the student rather 
than the superficial reader looking for new 
tricks to accomplish the stupendous feat of 
character education. But to the patient 
reader there come rich rewards, in the dis- 
cussion of the relation of tradition and the 
scientific method, of faith, of self-control, 
of human nature and the laws of learning; 
and especially through the final contention 
that religion with its faith in God and im- 
mortality is a fundamental of all genuine 
education. 

A.G.E. 
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CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1933 
Previously reported ............. 1,269 
ihansingy Mirchcewen scene etiee cries uf 
PO GEL Rye. SOs SL nen 1,276 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 267. Lansing, Mich- 
igan, 1. Total, 268. 


* OX 


EASTERN CONVENTION OF THE 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


‘A jury panel” will be a new feature of 
the Eastern Convention of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, which is scheduled to 
meet for the second year at the Nichewaug 
Inn in Petersham, Mass., Friday to Sun- 
day, September 15, 16 and 17. Developed 
by Professor Harry A. Overstreet and 
reminiscent of Plato’s Dialogues, the jury 
panel means that several speakers sit on 
the platform and carry on a more or less 
prearranged discussion. 

The topic of the panel at Petersham is to 
be “The Application of Religion to the 
Problems of Life.” The participants will 
be as follows: President Herbert C. Par- 
sons of the League; William Roger Greeley, 
honorary vice-president of the League; 
Perey W. Gardner, formerly president of 
the League and now an honorary vice- 
president; Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary 
of the Department of Social Relations of 
the American Unitarian Association; Thom- 
as R. Harney of St. Louis, Mo., member of 
the Council of the League; Robert H. 
Loomis, layman of the First Unitarian 
Church in West Newton, Mass.; and Larry 
S. Davidow of Detroit, Mich., member of 
the Council. This unique discussion will 


take place at the Saturday morning ses- 
sion, September 16. 

“The Problems of Life as Recast by Our 
Recent Experiences” will be the general 
convention theme, and speakers will en- 
deavor to rethink various educational, so- 
cial and economic problems in the light of 
a world vastly changed since 1928. 

Time for informal group discussion of 
League chapter problems and Jay work in 
the churches is provided in the program, 
and a valuable but unprogrammed fea- 
ture is the opportunity for laymen to ex- 
change experiences and counsel and to 
consult with national executives. 

Rev. Palfrey Perkins, newly chosen 
minister of King’s Chapel in Boston, 
Mass., will be the convention preacher at 
the service Sunday morning, September 17, 
in the First Unitarian Church of Peter- 
sham. Rev. Earl C. Davis, who has just 
accepted a call to the Petersham church, 
will conduct the service. 

Other convention speakers and their 
topies follow: 

Professor Arthur N. Holcombe, profes- 
sor of government in Harvard University 
and member of the Unitarian Commission 
on Taxation of Church Property: “The 
Question of Taxation of Church Property.” 

Hugh Nixon, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers Federation: ‘““How About 
the Publie Schools?” 

Dr. J. Edward Park, president of Wheat- 
on College and author: ‘‘Can Anyone Teach 
Us Anything?” 

Edwin S. Smith, commissioner of labor 
for Massachusetts and author of “‘Reduc- 
ing Seasonal Unemployment”’: “Standards 
of Industrial Work Action in the United 
States and on an International Scale.” 

Sanford Bates, director of the Bureau of 
Prisons of the United States: ‘‘Progress in 
the Correctional Field.” 

Herbert C. Parsons, president of the 
League and director of the Massachusetts 
Child Council: “The Enlarging Com- 
munity.” 

The attractive and well-appointed Nich- 
ewaug Inn will be occupied solely by con- 
vention delegates and staff. Rates have 
been reduced from those of last year. 
The surrounding country, particularly the 
Harvard Forest, excellent motor highways, 
and facilities for golf and tennis, provide 
an ideal setting for the recreational side 
of the League meeting. 

In order to help defray the expenses of 
the convention, a registration fee of $1.00 
will be charged each delegate. 

Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.80 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12 
noon every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m, every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.80 p.m. Saturday. The. 
Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universalist). 
319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 
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WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev, Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to2 p.m. and6p.m.tol0p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WRHM, Minneapolis, Minn. 8 a. m. the 20th 
of each month. Rev. Robert Rice. 1250 kilocycles. 
* om 
COMING EVENTS 

Sept. 28. North Carolina State Convention at 
Rocky Mount. 

Sept. — Illinois State Convention. 

Sept. 24-26. Maine State Convention at Livermore 
Falls. 

Oct. 2-5. New York Universalist Conventions at 
Middletown. 

Oct. 5-7. Minnesota State Convention at Roch- 
ester. 

‘Oct6, 7. 
don. 

Oct. 7-8. Convention of Y. P. C. U. of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island at Woonsocket, R. I. 
chOct. — Kansas State Convention at Salina. 

Oct. — Michigan State Convention. : 

Oct. — New Hampshire State Convention at 
Claremont. 

Oct. 11. New Jersey State Convention. 

Oct. 18-22. United Universalist Conventions at 
Worcester, Mass. 

Oct. 16-17, 21; 


Indiana State Convention at Oaklan- 


General Sunday School Associa- 


tion. 

Oct. 17-18. Women’s National Missionary Asso- 
ciation. 

Oct. 17. Universalist Ministerial Association. 

Oct. 18-22. Universalist General Convention. 

Oct. 21. Laymen’s Meeting. 

Oct.21. Young People’s Rally. 

* *% 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


The Fellowship Committee of the New Hampshire 
Universalist State Convention will meet at Concord, 
Wednesday, Sept. 6, 1933, to examine Arthur W. 
Webster of Kingston as a candidate for ordination. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
cS FS 


INDIANA CONVENTION 


The 86th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana, Ine., and its auxiliaries, will be 
held in Oaklandon Oct. 6 and 7, beginning at 1 p.m. 
Friday, for the hearing of reports, the election of of- 
ficers and such business as may legally come before 
the Convention. 

Report of the Committee for revision of by-laws 
will be voted upon. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
ene 

UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 

NESOTA 

The 68th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota and auxiliary bodies will be 
held at Unity Chureh (Unitarian), 739 Portland 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota, Thursday and Friday, 
Oct. 5 and 6, 1938, for the receiving of reports, the 
election of officers, and the transaction of any other 
business to come before the Convention. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
aE 


MAINE CONVENTION CALL 


The annual meeting of the Maine Universalist 
Convention, the Maine Universalist Sunday School 
Association, and the Maine Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society, will be held at the Livermore 
Falls Universalist Church, Sept. 24, 25 and 26, for 
the receiving of reports, the election of officers, and 
for such other business as may legally come before 
the combined conventions. 

The first annual Maine Universalist Convention 
Laymen’s Rally will take place Saturday, Sept. 23, 
at 6.45 p. m.,in the Livermore Falls Universalist 
church parish hall. 


OF MIN- 


William D. Veazie, Secretary, 


Y. P. C. U. OF MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE 
ISLAND 


Official Call 


The 44th annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
will be held at Woonsocket, R. I., Oct. 7 and 8, for 
the purpose of hearing reports of officers and depart- 
mental superintendents, to elect officers, to amend 
the Constitution as follows: 

To include in Article VI (Meetings), Section 3: 
“members of the Executive Board of the Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island Alumni Association of 
the ¥o PCL U2 

To add Article X (Clara Barton Camp): “Section 1 
The State Y. P. C. U. Camp Project at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace shall be managed by progressive 
governing board consisting of a chairman, one rep- 
resentative from each of the Executive Boards of 
the State Y. P. C. U., the Massachusetts Alumni 
Association and the General Y. P. C. U., these to be 
appointed by the State Y. P. C. U. president, with 
the consent of the State Board, and four other mem- 
bers representing the several sections of the State 
Y. P. C. U., these to be elected at the Annual Con- 
vention which ends their respective terms, as herein- 
after provided. 

“Section II. (a) The Chairman and two of the 
section representatives shall be chosen at the 1933 
Annual Convention for a period of three years, and 
shall be chosen at the expiration of every term there- 
after for a period of two years. (6) The other two 
section representatives shall be chosen at the 1933 
Annual Convention and at the expiration of every 
term thereafter for a period of two years. (c) The 
representatives of the Executive Board of the State 
Y. P. C. U., the Massachusetts Alumni Association 
and the General Y. P. C. U. shall be chosen annually 
at the time of or as soon after the Annual Convention 
as possible.’”’ 

And to transact any other business that may 
legally come before said Convention. 

Louise Woodbury, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


* 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE LAWS OF 
FELLOWSHIP, GOVERNMENT AND 
DISCIPLINE 


The following amendments to the Laws of Fel- 
lowship, Government and Discipline will be sub- 
mitted for consideration at the session of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, October 18-22, 1933. 

Roger F. Hitz, Secretary. 


Article I. Conditions of Fellowship 


Amend this Article by substituting for the entire 
Article the following: 

“Fellowship in this Convention shall be conditioned 
on acceptance of the general spirit and purrose of 
the Universalist faith. The Declaration of Prin- 
ciples set forth in Article III of the Constitution of 
the General Convention is intended to indicate its 
essential nature, but neither that nor any other 
formulary shall be imposed as a creedal test. Any 
candidate for the ministry, any parish, or any State 
Convention, applying for fellowship, adjudged after 
suitable examination by a Committee of Fellowship 
having jurisdiction as possessing the essential spirit 
of the Universalist faith, and acknowledging the ec- 
elesiastical jurisdiction of the General Convention, 
shall be admitted. Any such admission to fellow- 
ship shall carry with it liberty as to statement of the 
faith as guaranteed by the Constitution of this Con- 
vention.” 


Article II—Committees of Fellowship 


Amend this Article by substituting for the present 
Section I a new Section as follows: 

“1, The powers of the Universalist General Con- 
vention with respect to fellowship shall be exercised 
by a Central Committee of Fellowship, appointed 
by the Board of Trustees and consisting of such num- 
ber of members as the Board shall determine. The 
members of this Committee may be chosen from 
within or without the membership of the Board of 
Trustees. The Secretary of the General Conven 
tion shall be ex officio Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of Fellowship.” 

2. Present Section 1, renumbered. 


3. Present Section 2 renumbered and amended as 
follows: 

Substitute for the opening clause the words: 

“The powers of the Central Committee of Fellow- 
ship and of a State Committee of Fellowship are as 
follows:’” 

4. Insert a new Section 4, as follows: 

“4, In addition to the powers enumerated in Sec- 
tion 3 of this Article the Central Committee of Fel- 
lowship shall have power: 

“(a) To exercise original jurisdiction over parishes 
and clergymen not within’ the jurisdiction of any 
State Convention; 

“(6) To make rules governing the examination of 
candidates for Letters of License or for Ordination 
and the conduct of services of ordination, not in con- 
flict with the Laws of Fellowship, Government and 
Discipline; 

“(c) To make rules in the interest of uniform pro- 
cedure of State Committees of Fellowship; 

“(d) To act as the first court of appeal from de- 
cisions of State Committees of Fellowship; 

“(e) To exercise original jurisdiction in all cases 
of dispute between State Conventions or of com- 
plaints against a State Convention or its Committee 
of Fellowship; 

(See Cons., Art. IV, Sec. 3; and Laws of F. G. D., 
Art. VIII, Sec. 6.) 

“(f) To authorize the official list of clergymen 
and parishes in fellowship with the General Con- 
vention.”’ 

Further amend Article II by substituting for the 
present Section 3 a new Section, to be numbered 5, 
as follows: 

“5. The decisions and regulations of the Central 
Committee of Fellowship shall be final, subject to 
appeal to the Trustees of the General Convention, and 
shall be reported to the Secretary of the General 
Convention for filing and record. The decisions of 
a State Committee of Fellowship upon matters 
within its jurisdiction shall be final, subject to ap- 
peal, and shall be reported to its State Convention 
for filing and record.’”’ 

6. Present Section 4, renumbered. 

7. Present Section 5, renumbered, and amended 
by changing the word “‘the”’ to “‘a’’ before the words 
“Committee of Fellowship” in the opening clause. 

8. Present Section 6, renumbered. 


Article I1I—Admission to Fellowship 

Amend Section 5 of this Article by substituting 
therefor the following: 

“5. Any ordained clergyman never before in Uni- 
versalist fellowship who desires admission thereto 
shall present his written application to the Central 
Committee of Fellowship or a State Fellowship 
Committee, as the case may be, stating his personal 
faith, ecclesiastical experience, and reasons for seek- 
ing the fellowship of the Universalist Church. If, 
after suitable investigation, the Committee shall 
adjudge the applicant as possessing the essential 
spirit of the Universalist faith and the intellectual 
and spiritual qualities that promise useful service 
in the Universalist ministry, it may admit him to 
fellowship.” 

(Note: The previous requirement of a proba- 
tionary year is omitted.) 


Article IV—Withdrawal of Fellowship 

Amend Section 2 by striking out the words ““Trus- 
tees of” in the first sentence, so that the sentence 
will read, ‘“‘The Committee of Fellowship of the 
proper State Convention, or of the General Conven- 
tion, as the case may be,”’ etc. - 

Amend Section 4 by striking out all of the con- 
cluding clause beginning, “‘it being provided,” ete. 

(Note: This is to agree with the striking out of 
Yhe probationary requirement in Sec. 5 of Art. III.) 


Article V—Restoration of Fellowship 

Amend Section 1 by substituting the words ‘“‘Cen- 
tral Committee of Fellowship” for the word ‘“Trus- 
tees.” 

Also amend Section 1 by substituting the words 
“Article II’? for the words “‘Article III,” in the last 
line. 

Amend Section 2 of this Article by substituting 
the words ‘Central Committee of Fellowship” for 
the words ‘‘Committee of Fellowship of the Trus- 
tees.” 
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Article VI—Letters of License 


Amend Section 1 by inserting after the opening 
words ‘‘Letters of License’? the words “intended to 
be preliminary to ordination;’’ also by striking out 
the words “the holders” and inserting instead the 
words “such licentiates;” also by striking out the 
words ‘‘and fitly prepared for the ministry.” 

Strike out See. 2. 

(Note: Such regulation is better left to the Central 
Committee of Fellowship under powers hereinbe- 
fore granted.) 

Amend present Sec. 3 by substituting for the entire 
Section the following: 

“2. Letters of License as Lay Preacher, authoriz- 
ing such licentiates to preach but not to administer 
any Christian ordinance, may be issued by Com- 
mittees of Fellowship for periods of three years, sub- 
ject to revocation, to laymen who apply therefor: 
provided that the church of which the applicant is a 
member and its pastor, or some minister in good 
standing, shall unite in a letter requesting the grant- 
ing of such a license; and provided also that the 
Committee acting shall, by examination, be satis- 
fied of his fitness for the preacher’s office and of his 
acceptance of the spirit of the Universalist faith.” 

Further amend this Article by renumbering Sec- 
tions 3 and 4 as Sections 2 and 3. 


Article VII—Ordination 


Amend by substituting for the entire Article the 
following: 

“1. Ordination to the Christian ministry may be 
conferred on application by a parish for the ordina- 
tion of a pastor-elect, or on a candidate’s personal 
application, by a Committee of Fellowship having 
jurisdiction. The Committee shall examine the 
candidate as to his fitness in purpose, character, 
training and ability for the ministry. The candi- 
date shall submit a personal statement of his re- 
ligious history and experience, controlling faith and 
motive, his reasons for seeking the ministerial fel- 
lowship of the Universalist Church, and such other 
matters as the Central Committee of Fellowship may 
prescribe. If, after such examination, notice of 
which shall have been published for two successive 
weeks beforehand in a denominational journal, the 
candidates shall be adjudged as possessing the es- 
sential spirit of the Universalist faith and the in- 
tellectual equipment and spiritual qualities that give 
promise of useful service in the ministry, the Com- 
mittee shall authorize his ordination and appoint 
some clergyman in Universalist fellowship to confer 
the fellowship of the Convention at the time of the 
ordination service. 

“2, An Ordination Vow of faithfulness to the 
Christian ministry and to the Universalist Church 
shall be included in the service of ordination. The 
following is suggested: ‘In the presence of Almighty 
God and this congregation I pledge my service to the 
ministry of the gospel of Jesus Christ, as proclaimed 
by the Universalist Church; and I promise a cheerful 
support of its laws and constituted authorities.” 

“3. No candidate shall be ordained who has not 
served as a licentiate of the Universalist Church for 
at least one year, as provided in Article VI, Section 1, 
of the Laws of Fellowship, Government and Disci- 
pline. This year shall have been spent continu- 
ously in study or in pastoral or missionary work. 
In the case of a candidate who has held a license as 
Lay Preacher for at least one year a Committee of 
Fellowship having jurisdiction shall have power to 
determine whether or not the service rendered by 
such a licentiate may be accepted as meeting the re- 
quirements of this Section. 

“4. In cases where circumstances may make it in- 
convenient or impracticable for a Committee of 
Fellowship to conduct directly an examination of a 
candidate for ordination, the Committee may appoint 
a special commission for that purpose, which shall 
report its findings and recommendations on which 
the Committee may act.” 

Article VIII—Discipline 

Amend Sec. 6 of this Article by striking it out. 

(Note: This is covered by the proposed revision of 
Arti. II, Sec. 4., sub-section e.) 

Also further amend this Article by renumbering the 
remaining Sections. 

Articles IX, X, XI, and ¥II 
No change. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Susie L. Wallis 


Mrs. Susie L. Wallis died Sunday evening, July 30, 
at her home in West Somerville, Mass. She was the 
widow of Charles E. Wallis, for years an official 
of the Sprague-Hathaway Studios, Inc., of Boston 
and West Somerville, who died six years ago. Her 
son, Donald E. Wallis, is now treasurer of the cor- 
poration. 

Mrs. Wallis was born in Cambridge seventy-two 
years ago, daughter of George A. and Lucinda A. 
Russell Cutter, both natives of Cambridge. When 
she was two years old her parents moved to West 
Somerville and Mr. Cutter was chiefly instrumental 
in building up Cutter Square and Cutter Street, 
which the city government named for him. She had 
been a member of the West Somerville Universalist 
Church many years. Besides her son she leaves a 
granddaughter, Claire E. Wallis, also two brothers, 


Harris M. Cutter of Plymouth, Mass., and Irving R. 
Cutter of Chicago, IIl. 

The funeral service was held Wednesday after- 
noon, Aug. 2, at the West Somerville Universalist 
Church. There was a large attendance of friends, 
church members and officiais and employees of 
the Sprague-Hathaway Studios. The pastor, Rev. 
Charles P. Hall, conducted the service. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 


denominational purposes 


Use the Mails for 


Rally Day 


Post Card Invitations can be mailed 


for one cent 


The Universalist Publishing House ‘ 


prepared to 
supply attractive 


material as a call for Rally Day. Order your supplies 
promptly, and mail to every last person who ought to be 


a part of the big rally. 


The cards are attractively printed in colors, and the 
designs and messages are suitable for the different grades 
from Nursery Class up. Price, $1.25 per hundred. 


A unique and original ‘‘attendance-getter’’ is the 
“Basket-ball Rally Day Novelty” in folder form for gen- 


eral use above the Primary. 


Price, $1.50 per hundred. 


A Rally Day Souvenir Button to give to all who at- 
tend. Price, $2.00 per hundred. 


Rally Day Offering Envelopes. 


hundred. 


Price, 40 cents per 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street and 176 Newbury Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Educational 


ODDARD 


The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 


G 


Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 
Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


Mission Study Book, 1933-1934 


EASTERN WOMEN 


Today and Tomorrow 
By Ruth F. Woodsmall 


A thrilling study of the tremendous 
changes taking place in the life of the 
women of the East. An unusual book with 
a stirring message to the Christian women 
of the world. 

240 pages 12 illustrations 
Price 50 cents 
Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 8. A ‘‘Perin’” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’’ 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Subscribe now for the 
CHRISTIAN LEADER, $2.50 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 


416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is hornelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 
And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 

By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 

The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather. 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 


A collection of Essays express- 
ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 

By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
Eight great lifelessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 


Jesus as recorded in the Se-mon 
on the Moun. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 
Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


A firm advertised for a stenographer and 
next morning was overwhelmed with ap- 
plicants. The office boy was told to admit 
no more. 

Shortly after this an aggressive lady ar- 
rived, and pushing her way past the others, 
demanded to see the boss. By this time 
the office boy had grown deaf to all protes- 
tations, and had but one answer. 

“No: today, madam,” he said. 

“But I’m his wife.” 

“Not today, madam,’”’ was the inexo- 


rable answer.—Boston Transcript. 
Se pmine 


, 


A town girl, staying in the country, be- 
came friendly with a young farmer of the 
rustic type. 

One evening, as they were strolling 
across a meadow, they saw a cow and her 
calf rubbing noses in affectionate fashion. 

“Ah,” sighed the farmer, sheepishly, 
“that makes me want to do the same!” 

“Well, go ahead,” said the girl, calmly, 
“ft’s your cow, isn’t it?” —Tvt-Bits. 

* * 

Mary Roberts Rinehart, writing in ““My 
Story” about her resourceful grandmother, 
says: ‘Completely untrained and with no 
openings outside of school teaching for 
women in those days, she fell back on her 
needle.” ‘‘Reminding one,’’ comments 
A. W., “of the man who sat down on the 
spur of the moment.’”’—Washington Star. 

* * 

Mayor John F. Dore of Seattle believes 
in taking plenty of his own financial medi- 
cine when it comes to cutting salaries and 
wages. 

Last year he reduced his salary from 
$1,500 to $5,000 a year.—Oakland (Calzf.) 
Tribune. 

* ES 

Prisoner: ‘‘Judge, I don’t know what to 
do.” 

Judge: ‘‘Why, how’s that?” 

Prisoner: ‘‘I swore to tell the truth, but 
every time I try, some lawyer objects.”’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

“Ts your husband qualified for any 
special kind of work?” she was asked. 

“Well,” she sighed, “‘if there is a school 
for mules, he certainly could teach them a 
lot about kicking.’”’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

eek 

Mayor Bass will spend the Fourth of 
July “just like any other day,” he said 
yesterday. He will be in his office part of 
the day but will not attempt to transact 
any business.—Chattanooga paper. 

* * 


“T understand your wife came from a 
fine old family.” 

““*Came’ is hardly the right word—she 
brought it with her.”—Laughs. 

* * 

‘Why are you so late?” 

“T fell down stairs.” 

“Well, that shouldn’t have taken you 
long.” —Watchman-Examiner. 
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UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTIONS 


Worcester, Mass. — 
October 16-22, 1933 


Important Days for All Universalists 


G. S. S. A., October 16, 17, 21 
W. N. M. A., October 17-18 
Ministerial Association, October 17 
Universalist General Convention, October 18-22 
Laymen’s Rally, October 21 
Young People’s Rally, October 21 
Convention Banquet, October 21 


All organizations share in daily programs 


Important Reports and Business Conferences 


on Vital Subjects 
Fine Programs of Speakers 


Good Fellowship 


Reduced Railroad Rates 


on the 


Certificate Plan 


For Room Reservations write 


MRS. ROBERT S. PRATT 
140 June Street, Worcester 


‘See You at Worcester” 


Sept. 2, 1933 


